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THINE EYES. 
4 he eyes still draw my soul unto thine own; 
Although our bands have strangers grown, 
And lips have never dearer known, 
Thine eyes all other loves dethrone— 
Thine eyes with passion flowers sown, 


All that the tyranny of life denies— 
Heart-broken vows, unvoiced replies, 
Visions that swift forbidden rise— 
Live in the nearness of thine eyes 
Thine eyes, too tender to be wise! 
Marrua Ginsert Dickinson. 


A WOMAN'S WORK 


REFORM, 
WAS fortunate enough to be present one afternoon 
last week when Mrs. Bullington Booth explained to a 
group of well-known men and women, invited to meet 
her, her plan of work in the prisons of our country. 

It is always a pleasure to listen to Mrs. Booth, what- 
ever one's views may be. She never fails of being an in- 
teresting personality on any platform. She has beauty 
and charm and eloquence, and a power of magnetism the 
most insensible of her hearers must feel. Her enthusiasm 
never fails her; nor is it likely to, since it springs from a 
faith so deep—so integral a part of her, in fact—that it 
has become the very life she breathes; a faith that, could 
the rest of us possess, there is no mountain we could not 
remove, 

But there are other reasons why Mrs. Booth is always 
able to command the attention of just such a group of 
men and women as were assembled to meet her the other 
day. Years of practical and successful work among the 
most abandoned of our community have enabled her to 
spenk with authority on questions relating to their relief 
and reformation, 

It lacks but a few weeks only of being a year since 
Mrs. Booth began her work among the prisons—a work for 
which she feels that everything else in her life has been 
but a preparation. Letters from wardens, written with- 
out her knowledge, were read the other day. These 
wardens say—and wardens are never sentimentalists— 
that during their administration they have never seen any 
other influence or method applied which worked such 
practical benefits among the prisoners; that blasphemous, 
unruly, and violent convicts have become obedient and 
orderly; that knees never bent in devotion before are now 
bent many times daily in prayer; and that the whole tone 
and morale of the convicts, acknowledging the influence 
of her words, have changed. 

And it is this very thing which Mrs. Booth insists upon 

that the work of reformation, of acknowledging Christ, 
of being evrolled among a band of believers, cannot be 
claimed as a success or as honest unless the conduct of the 
man professing them is bettered, and shows improvement 
in the place where he at that moment finds himself. In 
other words, the man must become a better prisoner 
within the prison walls if he expects to become a good 
citizen when beyond them. 

The prisoners who have enrolled themselves as members 
of her organization—and eighty-seven rose in one body at 
a certain prison in this State—have kept their pledges 
faithfully. But, most touching of all, they have in some 
cases taken the litthe money which belonged to them when 
they entered, and which would be handed them on their 
discharge, and given it to her to help ber in her efforts 
for the men already released and now seeking employ- 
ment. Greater proof of earnestness and unselfishness has 
seldom been seen 

‘**Let the convict work and prove to the world he is 
honest, and then we will believe in him,” exclaims every 
day of his life the conscientious citizen appealed to on the 
subject. But work is the hardest of all things for the dis- 
charged prisoner to secure, as Mrs. Booth has pointed out. 
She tells many a pathetic story of prisoners discharged 
from Sing Sing tramping the country for weeks in search 
of work, and going to the very verge of actual starvation 
before yielding to temptation 

Her “ Hope Halli,” at the northern part of Manhattan, 
and overlooking the Harlem, is a home, as most of us 
know, provided by her within the last year for discharged 
prisoners, in which they may be welcomed and sheltered 
until work is secured. Mrs. Booth in the mean time has 
been busy securing the promises of business men to em- 
ploy them. 

If one business man with three hundred men in his 
service will take one ex-convict a year into his employ, 
her problem would soon become simplified. Of course 
she means that no prisoner should enter under false pre- 
tences, Each will carry not only his record, but the 
recommendation of the organization of which Mrs. Booth 
is a member, so that, after all, there would be no risk to 
the philanthropist. 

Seven State prisons are now under her care, as it were; 
but she has but one Hope Hall in which to welcome the 
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discharged convicts. But one can read in Mrs. Booth’s 
illumined face, as she speaks of this the best loved of all 
her labors, a certain surety for the success of all she un- 
dertakes. Such faith, combined with such love and un- 
derstanding, never yet has failed in accomplishing what- 
ever of good it bas undertaken. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF DEBT. 


| the processes of chemistry the various elements ap- 
pear and disappear and undergo the gfeatest changes, 
None of these are so strange, however, as the chemi- 
cal change undergone by money after it has passed from 
the lender’s pocket to the borrower's. Before its trans- 
fer the borrower reverenced it from afar; he sighed for 
it, perhaps begged for it. He was at first so sure that it 
would be punctually returned that this really seemed to 
take away half the merit of the lending. When it was 
once transferred to his own pocket, however, it began to 
seem a very trifling thing to have lent it or borrowed it— 
for are we not all brethren ?—and in a little while it seemed 
to nestle into its new home like an adopted kitten, and to 
wish to be disturbed no more. It really seems to require 
a very strong and clear mind, after twenty-four hours, to 
regard a borrowed dollar as still belonging rightfully to 
the man who lent it. If it be not properly the borrower’s, 
how is it that his fingers and his purse close over it so 
peacefully and happily? May it not be, after all, that he 
has misremembered, and that he did not actually borrow 
the money, but that it came, by some august decree of 
fate, into the hands of the very person who needed it most? 
It would be wrong, he feels inwardly, to interfere with 
any such proper and useful decree of Providence by any 
petty refunding of the debt. 

Some persons, as the late Wendell Phillips, have been 
led by stern experience to adopt a fixed rule against lend- 
ing a dollar. Wendell Phillips used to give according to 
his means, and much more, but he declined to lend, he 
once told me, because ‘* nobody ever repaid it.” It was 
better, he thought, to give a smaller sum outright and have 
it off his mind, rather than to expect a return which prob- 
ably never wouldcome. Thatit sometimes comes, however, 
I know by experience, though it is an event so rare that I 
have been latterly driven to adopting the same rule. After 
my raising a certain sum once to send a promising young 
girl to the Normal School in Rhode Island, she began, 
when appointed a high-school assistant, to repay the loan, 
in small sums, which I transferred from time to time to 
the various subscribers. Offering ten dollars in her be- 
half to a friend, the late Henry Ledyard, of Newport, 
I was met with profound astonishment. ‘Do you mean 
that my loan is to be repaid?” he said. ‘‘I have been 
lending money all my life, and never before had an offer 
to repay a dollar.” To the inquiry whether he had ever 
lent it to a woman, he replied in the negative, and I 
told him that this was the reason for his sad experience. 
I do not, however, attribute the superiority of women as 
paymasters to an innate moral integrity —though they 
may have more of this than men—so much as to their in- 
experience in money matters, this making a debt seem 
very formidable to them. They are apt to associate it 
with debtors’ prisons in Dickens’s novels, whereas men 
know that there are now no such things. Give women 
larger opportunities, and they will perhaps find the same 
chemical transformation affecting the money in their 
pockets also; after a little while it will seem to belong to 
them also. 

Much of our American literature, especially in tales 
written west of the Mississippi, is vitiated by this same 
chemical change. It is notlecabie: for instance, in the very 
able stories of Mr. Hamlin Garland. The farmer who has 
borrowed money ou mortgage may have begged and im- 
plored an unwilling lender to let him have it, and may 
have finally convinced the capitalist by profuse and per- 
fectly sincere assurances. The moment the money is lent, 
however, the chemical transformation begins to occur. 
Henceforth the borrower is an injured saint; the lender, 
when he asks his money, is held up to scorn. “ Base is 
the slave that pays,” says Shakespeare’s Pistol; and he 
who asks to have money repaid is worse than a slave; he 
is a wicked and tyrannical master. There are whole com- 
munities in this nation which are now suffering from the 
inability to borrow money, while there are many men who 
have money which they would be thankful to lend to a 
safe borrower ata very low rate. The trouble is from the 
shrinknge that will occur in the just claims through the 
strange chemistry of debt; the lender knows by experi- 
ence that when it is due he will be viewed askance through 
the whole region as a monster of selfishness if he claims 
it. It is not a question of unreasonable interest charged 
on the loan; the doubt applies to the principal. Ought 
one man, it is asked, to Seve money to lend to another; 
and if he has, is it not the best way of obviating the evil 
for that other to keep it? 

It is a curious fact that it is among artists and literary 
men—not usually familiar with chemistry in any form— 
that the strange process of transmutation of debt has 
existed in times past most strikingly. It is no matter 
whether Dickens did or did not intend to portray Leigh 
Hunt in his Harold Skimpole, we all recognize the type. 
Nay, the type is rather picturesque and popular; we have 
not really outgrown the Rob Roy stage of development, 
and the gallant outlaw still wins the hearts of men. There 
has always been a covert disapproval of the New England 
circle of celebrated authors in some quarters, on the ground 
that they were, on the whole, decent men, and paid their 
bills in a commonplace manner; there was not a really 
exciting elopement case or bankruptcy among them; they 
did not even drink to excess; do you call that genius? 
Poe's career was the typical man of genius for such crit- 
ics; to be sure he too was born in Boston, but he could 
not help it; and though he had certain weaknesses, it was 
not he who should be really condemned, but one Griswold, 
who took the liberty to mention them. For this, Griswold 
is still called “cowardly,” “savage,” “malignant,” although 
Poe's latest biographer and editor, Mr. Woodbury, leaves 
that poet very much where Griswold left him. In the 
same way, in a correspondence that now lies before me re- 
lating to the affairs of two dead authors, one of whom lent 
money to the other, and then committed the inbumanity 
—being himself poor—of trying to get it back again, the 
whole Tedignation of the borrower's surviving represent- 
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atives is visited not upon the man who incurred the 
debt, but on him who endeavored to recover it. Yet 
it is safer, after all, to hold by that saying of the ancient 
Persians, as quoted with approval by Rabelais: ‘‘ The 
Persians crved not when they said that the second vice 
was to lie, the first vice being that of owing ax 





\ ADAM LEHMANN'S farewell song recital, given at 

the Hotel Waldorf on the evening of April 7, en- 
abled a number of her personal friends, and a few of those 
who know how to value the importance of her work in 
this field, to group themselves as near the piavo as possi- 
ble, happy in being privileged to come under the direct 
influence of so magnetic and powerful a personality as 
hers, and rejoicing in the opportunity to see and hear the 
ft artist on the very eve of her departure. Madame 

-hmann’s programme was made up of songs by Franz, 
Schubert, and Beethoven, proclaimed with great and 
varied eloquence, and received with such prolonged ap- 
plause as to leave no manner of doubt regarding the in- 
terpreter’s power to charm and uplift her audience. As 
on former occasions, Professor Hermann presided at the 
piano, and his masterly performances in rendering the 
accompaniments left nothing to be desired. If Madame 
Lebmann yields to the pressure of tempting offers for en- 
gagements which would bring her to this country for the 
season of 1897-8, we may not only hope to hear her soon 
again in the roles of the music-dramas, but also in a 
series of those wonderful song recitals. 

Madame Lehmann’s contract bound her too closely to 
admit of her following any settled scheme in regard to the 
few recitals given by her during the season now drawin 
to a close. But she will not submit to be thus fetterec 
another year, and the educational value of her recitals 
cannot be overestimated; therefore the probability of her 
arranging to give them, in connection with Professor Her- 
mann, in the principal cities of the United States, is some- 
thing to be thankful for and to awaken delightful antici- 
pations. 


The evening of Thursday, April 8, was set apart by the 
friends of Mr. and Mrs, cenit for a testimonial 
concert arranged for these valued artists in recognition of 
the fact that illness in their family had hitherto most 
unhappily limited their public appearances and for the 
time narrowed the field of their labors. No more grati- 
fying proofs of the esteem and affectionate interest in 
which they are held could have been made evident than 
were afforded by the character and numbers of the audi- 
ence. Herr Seidl not only joined the Dannreuther Quar- 
tette in interpreting an arrangement for piano-forte and 
strings of Wagner's Siegfried idyl, but in addition, and 
in most genial fashion, provided the accompaniments to 
the songs taken from von Fielitz’s ** Eliland ” cycle, and 
Philip Za Eulenburg’s ‘* Rosenlieder,” sung by Madame 
Emil Gramm. Herr Seidl’s participation in the programme 
earned for him the tributes of the managers, expressed in 
a short address which led up to the presentation of a 
souvenir of the occasionf@ffered as the gift of the lady 
managers, and appropr y, if mystegiously, enveloped 
in Hungarian colors. ‘T uartette, aided by Mrs. Dann- 
reuther (who played thé»piano part), gave an effective 
rendering of Schitt’s Quartette in F major, op. 12, and 
were also heard in Dvorak’s beautiful A major Quintette, 
op. 81, a work in which the Dannreuther organization 
shines to especial advantage. 


The concluding rehearsal and céncert of the Philbar- 
monic Society filled Carnegie Hall with the characteristic 
audiences inseparable from thesé imposing occasions, 
April 9 and 10 being the dates on which these afternoon 
and evening performances were given. The opening 
number of the programme was Beethoven's Leonore over- 
ture, No.3. This overture was read by Herr Seidl with 
forceful individuality, and was played with extreme tech- 
nical perfection and much warmth of color by the mem- 
bers of the society, who were in exceptionally good form. 
Mr. Ben Davies's delivery of the recitative ‘* Deeper and 
deeper still,” from Handel's Jephthah, showed his com- 
plete mastery of true oratorio style. That the following 
air, ** Waft Les, angels,” was less effective was partly 
due to the poor condition of Mr. Davies's voice. 

Mr. Davies sang the ‘‘ Prize Song” from the Meister- 
singer with admirable tonal beauty, and with vigorous, 
clear-cut phrasing, and was mane applauded for his 
interpretation, albeit the English words were far less 
rhythmic than the original text would have been had he 
employed it. Decidedly the most interesting feature of 
the programme was the final number, Liszt’s great and 
rarely heard symphonic poem entitled ‘* Eine Faust Sym- 
yhonie.” This work is divided into three movements: 

wust, Gretchen, and Mephistopheles; for Liszt was ori- 
ginal in his treatment of symphonic utterances as in all 
else that he undertook, and freed himself from the forms 
accepted as inevitable by all other composers of his time, 
thus breaking down barriers believed to be insurmounta- 
ble and opening up the new paths so soon to be trodden 
by hosts of famous disciples. 

This Faust symphony is a composition which must ap- 
peal to all close students of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” It is too 
subtle in its suggestive imagery, perhaps, to be grasped 
by the thoughtless or the uninitiated. Still, the themes 
are so noble, beautiful, and inspiring, the treatment is so 
clever, and the character delineations so profound, that 
something of the power and dignity of the work ought to 
be realized by all earnest students of music, and most as- 
suredly by musicians, even at a first hearing. Faust's 
tormenting doubts, strivings, yearnings, searchings—how 
vividly they are put before one in the first movement! 
Gretchen, trustful, loving, murmuring blissfully to her dai- 
sies, and shadowed by the baneful influence of an unknown 
evil power working for the destruction of her earthly hap- 
piness—how clearly and delicately she is portrayed! And 
the mocking perverter of all sentiment, exalted or holy; 
the very spirit of negation—Mephistopheles—truly the 
weird devilish quality of this concluding sketch utterly 
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astounds one by reason of its brilliancy and its sinister 
forcefulness! Herr Seidl, like almost all of the noted or- 
chestral leaders, admires Liszt’s writings, and delights in 
producing his symphonic works; but he realizes that they 
were not only in advance of their time, but they are still 
in advance of the majority of concert-room audiences. 
‘Eine Faust Symphonie” was at one period one of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas's favorite productions, and we can 
clearly recall his delicate treatment of the melodious po- 
etic Gretchen movement. But New-Yorkers have never 
listened to a finer interpretation of this symphonic poem, 
viewed as a whole, than was given by Herr Seidl and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at their last concert, and the ren- 
dering of the Mephistopheles or final movement was 
quite the most brilliant and perfect achievement we have 
a to their credit during this year’s series of per- 
ormances. It is to be hoped that ‘‘ Eine Faust Sym- 
phonie” will be given soon again, and that Herr Seidl’s 
production of it will suggest its possibilities to other di- 
rectors of local or neighboring musical societies. 

A good word should be said, in closing these remarks, 
for the Apollo Society’s chorus of male voices, heard as 
the “ Chorus Mysticus,” introduced as the finale of the 
Faust symphony. But, in truth, all such efforts play but 
a minor part in-the general scheme of symphonic works; 
and if,in reviewing the Philharmonic’s interesting per- 
formance of this symphony, the attempts of the Apollo 
Society and of Mr. Davies, who filled in the solo line— 
writtén with the Gretchen motive to point the suggestion 
of its words, *‘ The woman’s soul e’er leads upward and 
on!”—were momentarily forgotten, this tardy Justice will 
prove that the previous omission of their self-sacrificiug 


performance was not intentional. 


oy OUR PARIS 





LETTER 


AST evening we dined out, and when a certain sort 

of little French brioche was served with the petits 

fours at dessert, all, as they put their teeth into it, burst 

out “~ m It was an April fool—or a poisson d’ Avril, 
as the French call it. The inside was cotton. 

“Why poisson d' Acril?” some one asked, when we had 
all got over saying what an amusing sensation it was to 
be so grown-up and at the same time so naively fooled; 
and then the informed persons of the dinner party, of 
which, I grieve to say, I am rarely one (unless on the oc- 
casions when it happens to be question of my fads), said 
some delightfully interesting things about the origin of 
old customs and of potssons d’ Avril. 

What a long, long way it often takes us back when 
we begin to ask the whys of things! Why April fools 
instead of May fools or November fools? And why do 
these fools, when translated into French, become “‘ April 
fishes”? ‘* Because the 1st of April is the opening of the 
fishing season,” some one says. ‘‘As a general thing the 
fishes make fools of the fishermen. So the 1st of April is 
called the day of fools.” But evidently that is only beg- 
ging the question. 

In order to understand the real answer, it seems, we 
must notice that the family of April fishes may be divided 
into two great classes. In the first may be comprised all 
those fooleries which consist in sending stupid presents 
to people, or in giving them salt instead of sugar, or cot- 
ton instead of brioche, or in any one of the thousand 
such charming attentions with which we are all familiar. 
In the second may be put all those April fishes that 
play tricks on people by tripping them up, or upsetting 
them, or sending them on useless errands; by annoying, 
disturbing, or interfering with them in any way. But 
what a curious thing it is that we should all have become 
victims to such an absurd custom, and that it should be 
almost the most international custom we possess! 

The beginning of April-Fool day goes back to Charles 
IX. Before his time the year began the 1st of April in- 
stead of January. It was Charles IX. who played with 
the calendar as Charles V. did with clocks, and made the 
beginning of it January 1. New-Year’s presents, which 
the French give instead of Christmas presents, were then 
made on the 1st of January instead of April. But habit 
is stronger than kings, and when the 1st of April came 
about, to keep up the old souvenir, people gave mockeries 
of presents—jokes to make each other laugh. 

As to the second class of April fooleries, and the man- 
ner in which all came to be called poissons d’ Avril, it was 
like this: poisson d Avril was in the beginning a corrup- 
tion of the words passion d Avril—passion changed into 
poisson by the propensity that the common people have 
to alter words to suit their convenience. April was the 
traditional month of Christ’s passion. In* the half-lights 
of the Middle Ages, filled notwithstanding with crude 
materializing of sacred things, about the month of April 
hung the memory of the mocking of Christ by the Jews, 
His vain journeys from Caiaphas to Pontius Pilate, and 
into the hands of the Jews again. 

Little by little a custom grew, and its origin was forgot- 
ten. Then, too, in April the sun traverses the sign of the 
fish. Also, poisson hus a symbolistic meaning of passion 
in the signs of the Christian Church. And so we find this 
long and stately history for what we should simply have 
called a caprice of our day. But when was the custom of 
April-fooling transported to America? To answer that 
might be a good occupation for a dinner on next April- 
Fvol day. ft all this seems rather a serious sort of con- 
versation for the dinner table, let me confide to you that, 
once started on the subject by my both informing and en- 
tertaining friends, 1 was led on by zeal to exhume most of 
these facts myself. And atthe end I had not been April- 
fooled, because I consider them extremely interesting. 





Paris, as usual, has been full of interesting Lenten lectures 
and readings. The Bodiniére has been giving its usual 
series of lectures by M. Jules Claretie, this time from Mas- 
sillon, with extracts read by M. Mounet-Sully. And M. 

Joquelin ainé, who, it seems, is a remarkable reader, is to 

Ia Samaritaine in verse. While the Odéon begins 
this week what promises to be an unusually interesting 
novelty in the way of Saturday five-o’clocks; they are 
a series of ‘‘popular matinées of ancient and modern 
poetry,” the most beautiful poems in the French language, 
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to be recited by the finest artists of the theatre. And it 
is not only the most celebrated verses that are to be read, 
but also the poems of the very latest school of to-day, of 
les jeunes, and the public may judge between them. In 
this way does Paris utilize its subsidized theatres to de- 
velop the love of its art. The prices for these matinées 
the Minister of the Beaux-Arts has authorized to be set at 
one age or twenty cents, each for orchestra and balcony 
chairs, two francs for seats in boxes, and all the other 
places ten cents. 

Speaking of theatres reminds me that we are all mourn- 
ing over the death of that delightful comedian Dailly, 
whom old Paris theatre-goers will remember at the Gym- 
nase and Variétés. He was as warm-hearted in private 
life as he was amusing in public, and was a wit as well. 
One delicious mot of his I must write you. Dailly had 
taken under his own roof a poor old fellow-actor whose 
days on the stage were ended, and who had absolutely no 
means of support. The actor could not bear to be a bur- 
den on his friend. One morning it was found he had 
taken his life. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” said Dailly. ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low! Somuch amour propre! And so little savoir-vivre /” 


By this time the Nansen book is out, and I suppose you 
are all greedily reading it. Personally I think I’m more 
interested in Nansen than I am in the north pole, Char- 
acter, temperament, personality, always interest me far 
more than discoveries or achievements. Nansen, in one 
side of his character, is a little Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Pécheur 
d’'Islande” translated into Norwegian, ‘‘I love you, 
Eva,” he said—so I am told—when he asked his wife to 
marry him. ‘“ But we understand each other, don’t we? 
and you know that I'm to go to the north pole.” Then 
follow the three years of waiting, of anguished loneliness 
for the wife,with her fancy ever turned towards the eter- 
nal ice and snow of the north; and then there is this 
difference from the Pécheur d’Islande—that her lover 
comes back. I watched Madame Nansen the other even- 
ing as she sat next Madame Félix Faure in the Presiden- 
tial loge at the reception given her husband at the Pal- 
ace of the Trocadero. Mile. Bolling, Nansen’s sister, an 
artist of talent, who lives in Paris, was at the left of 
Madame Faure, and both wife and sister had the same 
half-proud, half-amused expression as they occasionally 
glanced at each other while Nansen spoke—an expression 
that seemed to say, in one way: ‘* Poor fellow, he doesn't 
know French, but he’s doing his best at it. I hope he'll 
get through all right”; and in another, ‘‘ There is all the 
world of science and arts and letters and fashion gath- 
ered together into the most brilliant possible of French 
audiences, and all to hear one boy talk.” 

But it was, on the whole, the dignity, simplicity, and 
the perfect lack of self -consciousness of all these that 
most impressed one. Nansen is one of those rare charac- 
ters sometimes sent into this world with whom will-power 
translates itself immediately into action. He does the 
thing of which another might dream, and adds to a per- 
fect balance between thought and will a knowledge and a 
moral capacity for endurance which make a singularly 
fascinating temperament. Some friends introduced us to 
him after the close of the lecture, for we sat quite near 
him, just to the right of the speakers, and we had an im- 
pression of a clear penetrating blue eyes a firm hand-clasp, 
and a rather grave but attractive smile. It was strange to 
think that the man we stood before had seen a bit of 
our round globe that had never before been looked at by 
mortal man since the creation of the world. 

KaTHARINE DE Forest. 
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SPRING MILLINERY. 


LTHOUGH the weather may still retain somewhat 

of wintry temperature, the season is now here when 
straw hats must be donned, and felt and velvet put away. 
Fortunately the styles have been settled—that is, modi- 
fied—and —s all the extraordinary shapes and colors 
are to be found many charming specimens of the milli- 
ner’s art. Color still runs rampant, and the eccentric still 
prevails in shape, but not to the exclusion of quiet good 
taste; and the so-called picture-hats, which will be great- 
ly in favor at watering-places, have much that is truly 
picturesque and artistic in the graceful lines, and the 
trimmings that are used on them are of the handsomest. 


















There is no question but that women are interested in. 


putting down the wholesale slaughter of birds, and only 
the ostrich plumes seem to be in fashion, with occasional 
stiff wings of the barn-yard fowl. Aigrettes and ospreys 
alike are tabooed, as being an offence against the birds 
and also unfashionable. lowers are to be seen in the 
greatest profusion and in wondrous coloring. 


- WALKING HATS. 


Walking hat is the term used to designate those hats 
that are worn over the face and yet are not shade-hats, 
such as are seen with summer gowns. The English 
walking hat, which has been so much in fashion during 
the winter, is now reproduced in all kinds of straw, and 
with considerable variation as to crown and brim. Some of 
the hand-braided ones have quite wide crowns that seem 
to be duted, while others of ordinary straw are on exactl 
the same lines as the winter styles. The trimming is al- 
ways severe—stiff wings at either side of the crown, with 
velvet or satin band in front. At the back, under the 
brim, two chouz, either of satin or velvet. No color is 
introduced, and of course the effect is decidedly severe; but 
for useful, hard wear these are the smartest of all the hats. 

Another style has a lower crown and narrower brim, is 
trimmed around the crown with two bands of velvet, and 
has a most fascinatingly graceful og of cock’s feathers 
drooping over the brim on to the hair. 

Still another style is of shining black straw, something 
on the lines of an Alpine, much smaller than the others 
described, and trimmed only with black velvet ribbon. 
This last is only to be found at the hatters’ as yet, and is 
almost too plain to be universally becoming. 

Double crowns are quite a feature of the new hats—of 
course only in the soft straws. One charming model is of 
black hand-braided straw, quite a wide broad shape. Be- 
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tween the first and second crowns are placed white wings 
and breasts, and at the back, under the brim, is a mass of 
purple and white flowers. No less than six of the breasts 
and wings are on this one hat, which is exaggeratedly 
wide, and is worn far down over the face. 


TRIMMED SAILORS, 


The sailor hat is too becoming to be allowed to go out 
of fashion, but this season it is so loaded down with trim- 
ming that it bears little resemblance to its original self. 

Of course during midsummer the plain untrimmed hats 
of this shape will be worn by young girls, and even 
by some of the older women, although the latter do not 
patronize them so much as a year or two ago. 

There seems to be no fixed law as to what kind of straw 
is the smartest in sailor hats; the fine straws and the Pan 
amas seem rather more popular, but there are a great many 
of the rough braid. The under brim is now covered with 
a cream net, or bound with velvet, or made of a contrust- 
ing color, and the top or crown is fairly loaded down with 
flowers. Roses, primroses, lilacs (purple and white), gar- , 
denias, and cowslips, all and many more are used, and 
the stiff bows of ribbon or velvet which are interspersed 
give the needed effect of height. All the hats have the 
brim turned up at the back, and flowers galore are put in 
so as to rest against the hair. 

A smart sailor hat of fine black straw has a brim faced 
with white, and bound with a roll of black velvet just at 
the edge. Quantities of pink roses cover the crown and 
are put under the brim at the back, while stiff narrow 
bows of white ribbon and black velvet are put in among 
the roses. Another hat, the same shape, is of blue straw 
trimmed with red carnations and black and white ribbon 
bows, while at the back are knots of bright red gauze in- 
stead of the flowers. 

In Panama a charming model has a narrow brim bound 
with black velvet; the crown is encircled with roses of 
different colors, looking as natural as though just picked. 
At the left side are narrow ends of black velvet, and at 
the back the brim is entirely covered with bunches of 
pink, yellow, and red roses, closely massed together. 

Quite in contrast to these flower-gardens is a hat of the 
sailor shape with black brim and the crown of black and 
white—a different straw. This js trimmed with black rib- 
bon velvet, and at the left. side a bunch of stiff black 
quills. At the back under the brim are black velvet ro- 
settes. The effect is odd, smart. but yet not becoming to 
every face, as the lines are decidedly severe. 


COLORED STRAW HATS. 


Such vivid coloring as is to be seen in the straws used 
this season is a trifle dazzling—red, green, purple, and 
blue, and in every possible and impossible shade. A 
bright green toque with a triple-fluted brim is trimmed 
with a large stiff bow of purple ribbon fastened with a 
rhinestone buckle. Another toque of purple straw has a 
bow of bright cerise, while a blue crown has a full brim 
of green with trimmings of green velvet. Never was 
there a time when amateur millinery was so largely in- 
dulged in, for the untrimmed shapes require very little 
trimming, and there are so many to choose from. A black 
crown with a fancy border of bright cerise requires only 
some black velvet ribbon to trim it, while a purple toque 
can be made as smart as possible with bows of black or a 
bunch of ostrich tips. : 

All these colored straws are made to be worn with the 
hair full about the face, and consequently seem large and 
heavy; but they are quite different when trimmed, and 
only require a little trimming to make them exceedingly 
smart; but it is not wise to try combining too vivid colors, 
On the bright straws black or white is the safest to use. 


PICTURE-HATS. 


The picture-hats this season have such graceful lines 
and are so artistically trimmed that they are difficult to 
resist. They are larger than ever—of course too large for 
street wear—and made of leghorn, fine straw, or chip. 

A charming model is of white leghorn trimmed with 
two white and one black ostrich plume; these encircle 
the crown, and one extends over the brim down on to the 
hair. In the front of the hat is an odd-shaped bow of 
black with a rhinestone ornament. At one side the brim 
turns up, and underneath there is another black bow with 
rhinestone buckle. 

Another picture-hat, also of white leghorn, has two 
white ostrich plumes around the crown, and bunclies of 
pink roses where the black bows were on the other hat, 
while over the crown, as though it had fallen there, is a 
wide veil of black and white net. 

Still another hat of this style is trimmed with bands 
of black velvet, pink roses,and no less than four white 
ostrich plumes, which are so arranged that they fall quite 
over the brim on either side. 

While there are some of these models in black straw, 
white isthe smartest. Of course this style is always expen- 
sive, as only the finest materials are used, and it is not pos- 
sible to reproduce the effect in anything cheap. The hats 
themselves cost a great deal, in proportion; the feathers 
must be the long natural ones, etc.; and, above all, the 
style is one that demands expensive dress in every detail. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE AND TULLE HATS. 


Such a number of shirred and puffed hats of mousse- 
line de soie, chiffon, net, gauze, and thin materials as 
are now shown at the leading milliners’ prove conclu- 
sively that they are to be the fashion. Charmingly soft 
and becoming they are, and not so perishable as might 
be supposed. All shapes are copied in them—the stiff 
English walking hat, the toque, and of course all bonnet 
shapes. An English walking made entirely of puffed 
mousseline de soie is trimmed with bows of black and 
white ribbon, and has no look of mourning. A toque of 
black tulle has a spray of yellow carnations and an ai- 
grette of black velvet, while a bonnet of pale gray tulle, 
trimmed with white roses and steel ornaments is most 
charmingly bridelike. 

Black or white tulle or net is the most used, but of 
course the other colors cannot be neglected, and a toque 
of purple gauze, trimmed entirely with violets and knots 
of violet ribbon, is exquisitely soft, dainty, and becoming; 
the flowers seem to be so appropriate with the tulle, and 
the shading is exquisite, while the puffing around the 
edge fits closely to the hair, With light summer gowns 
these hats will be particularly appropriate; at present 
they are worn only for smart occasions and for the theatre. 








SPRING GOWNS AND HATS 
SIMPLE and pretty black serge gown for a young 
A lady has the skirt, which is only a little over four 
trimmed at the side of the frout seams with 
short bands of black silk braid, each terminating in a black 
Che belted smooth-fitting waist opens on a 
vest and standing collar of bright scarlet velvet with black 
braid and buttons, with a pleated velvet frill lapping at 
the edge. Reversand belt are of black moiré. The toque 
is of red straw with black satin ribbon and scarlet flowers 
A young lady's outing gown is composed of a plain 
white serge and a waist which is of white serge 


vards wide 


ilk button 


skirt 







LADY'S AND GIRL’S SUMMER HATS 


Fie. 1.—WHITE SERGE OUTING COSTUME. 





Fic. 2 —SUMMER 
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combined with navy-blue and trimmed with white braid. 
The waist opens on a vest of blue and white crossbarred 
Jersey cloth. ‘Fhe lower part of the blouse is of navy serge, 
with white braid outlining the edge, and the revers and 
cuffs are of the same. The pattern of this gown is given 
under No. XIV. on the pattern-sheet with last week’s 
LAZAR. 

A beige-colored cheviot gown is trimmed with light 
brown braid in which there is a thread of gold. ‘The braid 
goes around the lower edge of the skirt and outlines three 
panels on the front. The blouse-waist crosses to the left of 
the front, and is cut down about the neck, and the opening 
filled in with a yoke composed of folds of light bluet silk. 

The Alpine hat illustrated is of a light beige-colored Ne- 
apolitan braid, with the under side of the brim faced with 
dark green straw. The trimming is of dark green ribbon, 
which forms a flat crown band and side loops with a rosette. 

A young girl's sailor is 
of tobacco-brown rough 
ys straw, with crown band and 
: side bow of white gros grain 
ribbon, and added to the lat- 
ter a knot of brown velvet 
and two brown quills. 

A hat for a child of seven 
to eight years is of white 
rough straw, with a bias frill 
of doubled white silk at the 
edge and extending as a fa- 
cing in the brim. A puff of 
the silk is on the crown, 
caught with knots of white 
satin ribbon. 


ENTERTAINING IN 
A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
W HAT a charming vision 

of comfort and plea- 
sure the little note of invita- 
tion for a visit to a country 
house brings with it! One sees in prospect the house 
with its airy rooms and broad piazzas, where are 
hammocks and lounging-chairs galore; its dainty 
chambers, with windows overlooking sea or moun- 
tains or lawns and woodlands. One thinks of the 
days that will be spent there free from care or home 
worry, with no other duty but to be agreeable, and 
it is no wonder one hastens to send by return mail 
a note of acceptance, or is unhappy if the answer has 
to be one of regrets. 
The invitation, which comes from the mistress of 
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CHEVIOT GOWN TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 

























































BLACK SERGE GOWN AND SPRING TOQUE. 


the house, and is laden with cordial wishes for a favorable 
response, is a fitting prelude to the pleasures that are to 
follow its acceptance. It is written on a shect of note- 
paper that is decorated with the crest or monogram of the 
writer, or the pretty, suggestive name of her country 
home. It is oneal so that it expresses clearly to the 
guest the wishes of his entertainers, and it is sent long 
enough before the time he is expected for him to convenient- 
ly make his arrangements for the visit. A definite day is 
set for his arrival, and if the way is unfamiliar to him, the 
most convenient route mentioned, and a time- table en- 
closed. A definite limit to his stay is also given; for those 
half-invitations which say, for instance, ‘Come whenever 
you can, and stay as long as you can,” or, ‘“* We hope that 
you will be able to make us a visit some time this sum- 
mer; let us know when you will come and how long you 
can stay,” are useless to send and not much of a compli- 
ment to the person who receives them ; but the present 
good fashion makes it proper to let the guest know just 
how long he is expected to remain. The hostess is then 
able to plan for the visits of her different friends, and can 
bring people fogether under her roof who will be con- 
genial to each other, and she never finds herself in trying 
emergencies, or with more guests on her hands than she can 
comfortably accommodate at the same time. 

The expected visitor, having accepted the invitation, ar- 
rives on the appointed day. Perhaps the host or some 
member of the family that he is to visit will escort him to 
his destination, and relieve the hostess of the duty of meet- 
ing him at the station, attending to his luggage, and pay- 
ing the express charges. Instead, she will await him at 
the entrance to her house, and greet him there. 

Although the stranger will find nothing unusual done 
for his reception, he will at once be aware that his comfort 
and welfare have been on the minds of his entertainers. 
In the chamber prepared for his use the furnishings and 
appointments will be dainty and fresh. In these days of 
light colors the prevailing tone will doubtless be white or 
some delicate shade of green, yellow, rose, ete. The bed- 
stead will be brass oriron, and the furniture of hard- wood, 
or painted to harmonize with the wood-work in the room. 
On the floor will be matting, or polished wood and rugs. 
The bureau and toilet covers will be exquisitely clean and 
prettily embroidered. Everything will be conducive to 
rest for eye and body. Linen sheets and pillow-cases will 
be on the hed, and an extra comforter or duvet in case of 
a sudden fall of the temperature during the night. The 
toilet articles of the wash-stand or dressing-room will be 
carefully arranged, and a cake of fresh soap, plenty of 
rough and smooth towels, and other articles of the kind 
provided. A small table or desk will be furnished with 


ink, pens, pencils, stamps, and paper with the name of the 
Some well-chosen books will be on a table, 


place on it. 
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and somewhere in the room a vase of freshly plucked flowers to give to the new- 
comer a sweet message of welcome. 

If the guest arrives in the afternoon, after he has removed the dust of travel 
he will find the tea table spread in the hall or on the piazza, and a refreshing 
cup of tea with a sandwich or piece of cake ready. Here will be a pleasant op- 
portunity of meeting those of the family or any of the other guests who may be 
unknown to him, or renewing his acquaintance with them, as all the members of 
the household spend an easy, sociable half-hour together over their teacups. 

The visitor may take a walk afterwards with the host or some one of the party, 
and go to see a particular view, or the stables and out-houses, or any of the points 
of interest of the place; or, when the visitor is a lady, she may prefer to enjoy a 
quiet chat with the hostess before the party separates and its various members 
seek their chambers to prepare themselves for the evening. 

Where there is not hot and cold running water in the rooms a goodly supply 
of both will be found by the visitor there in light tin pitchers that are easy to 
handle, and every morning a portable bath-tub will be arranged ready for his bath 
and placed in his room. 

In our present civilization every one is expected to make a careful toilet for the 
evening, whatever the time of year may be. In summer, in the daytime dress is 
modified to suit the requirements of the bicycle, of golfing, boating, or any of the 
other out-door sports that are in vogue, but evening dress is pretty much the 
same in summer as in winter. Gentlemen may wear the informal dinner coat, 
with white duck trousers, white shirt, and white waistcoat, instead of the usual 
black trousers, waistcoat, etc., and ladies may wear thin organdies, muslins, light 
summer silks, or any other cool evening apparel. 

The house party meet at the dinner table at about eight o’clock. The board 
which is spread before them is most attractive in its dainty setting with shaded 
candle-light. Flowers or ferns are in vases or in a jardiniére in the centre of 
the table. Little side dishes with tempting dainties are placed about on the 
table, and a carefully planned menu is served, calculated to coax reluctant hot- 
weather appetites. Cold things predominate; there are few substantials, and 
these skilfully disguised with sauces and garnishings. A light wine with Seltzer 
or claret, or a “cup” well brewed, with plenty of ice, is the drink. The room 
is cool and pleasant, as all the air that is possible is admitted, and there is little 
light except that which is on the table. 

After the meal is over, the diners adjourn to the piazza for coffee, or the gen- 
tlemen go to the smoking or billiard room to indulge in their cigars, and the ladies 
while away a half-hour together, all meeting later to join in the programme of 
amusement for the evening. 

During dinner and after it the new-comer is initiated {nto the interests of the 
household. The host and hostess readily turn the talk to meet his understanding, 
so that he shall not feel himself an outsider when past events are discussed or 
allusions made to persons and things unknown to him. But while those who 
show hospitality always have the welfare and thought of their guests on their 
minds, no one is conscious of this thought or-feels himself to be a care, so well 
do the entertainers understand the art of entertaining. 

The lady of the house will leave her visitors much to their own devices. If 
several people meet together, they will easily entertain one another, and she will 
be free to perform the duties of her calling without any interruption. She will 
carefully supervise the affairs of her household each day, giving consideration to 
the preferences and tastes of each of her guests, but she will never allow her do 
mestic affairs or her management to be the subject of conversation. She will 


PARIS GOWN FROM ROUFF, HAT FROM CARLIER.—(See Pace 340.) 








FRENCH CLOTH COSTUME FROM BEER, AND TOQUE OF ROSES.—(Sex Pax 840.) 


not neglect her family cares, nor will she let her children be an annoyance or » 
means of pastime with her visitors. She will, of course, never demand anything o! 
those temporarily under her roof which might tax their amiability, as insisting that 
her guests shall arise for the early breakfast which may be necessary for her hus 
band, who goes into town to business, or for her children. A late breakfast wil! 
be served to the visitors in the dining-room or in their chambers, and every one will 
be allowed to choose his own time for waking in the morning. At the mid-day 
meal punctuality will not be demanded. The luncheon will be a variable function, 
and its fare and service adapted to the affairs of the day. The luncheors will come 
in to it in outing dress, and return from the table to the tennis-court, golf links, o1 
whatever sport engages them at the time. 

The question of what kinds of diversion should be provided in such summer en 
tertaining is readily answered in these days, when open-air exercise and sport ab 
sorb the thoughts of all men and women. Those who desire to make their hospi 
tality popular should provide the means for as many of the fashionable pastimes as 
they can afford. There may be horses for riding and driving, extra bicycles, a gol! 
links, tennis-court, sail and row boats, fishing-rods, guns, croquet ground, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

For the older people,and those who may not be athletically disposed, a hostess 
should provide quieter amusements. There may be in the house a billiard or poo! 
table, piano, banjoes, and other musical instruments, cards and card tables, and vari- 
ous other games of the hour. For amusement on a rainy day, when other things 
may have lost their attractions and every one grown weary of in-door games, the 
lady of the mansion can have ready a store of old gowns and odds and ends of attire 
that will make up into disguises for charades and tableaux. 

Of course the young people will arrange a dance occasionally. Perhaps they will 
muke a jolly occasion out of one by celebrating it in the barn, decorating the place 
prettily with boughs of blossoms, ferns, wild flowers, and greens of any kind, pre- 
paring the floor for dancing with putty and wax, and arranging to have the supper 
served in a big tent, or at little tables that are spread under huge Japanese umbrellas 
out-of-doors. The whole place will be illuminated by colored lights and lanterns, 
and lively all-around dances wil] be in order. 

The hostess will plan to have a picnic once in a while. The house party will go 
by boat or bicycle or carriage to some well-selected place, taking their luncheon with 
them. ‘This will be carefully and daintily prepared. Sandwiches of all kinds will be 
wrapped in dampened napkins. There may be sandwiches of minced chicken, of dev 
iled ham, lettuce with mayonnaise dressing, marmalade, jelly, and some of plain 
bread and butter. Coffee mixed with milk and sweetened will be put into tightly 
corked bottles. Cold chicken will be cut into portions easy to handle, and packed in 
tin boxes. There will be hard-boiled eggs already shelled before packing, and a can 
of bouillon will be put with the ginger-ale, root-beer, Apollinaris, and other drinks, in 
a box with plenty of ice. A freezer of ice-cream can be easily carried, and sume 
sliced cake; also paper napkins and wooden plates and cups. 

Some kind of tournament should be played occasionally, and the prizes for the 
winners can be cleverly constructed by the guests who do not enter for the sport. 
Some in-door progressive game may also be played.. Summer entertaining should 
never lose the charm of being sans géne, yet nobody should be allowed to feel any 
ennui. The hostess should be careful to invite only such guests as will be con- 
genial to each other at the same time to her house, and no one for a longer time than 
she is sure he can be well entertained. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 
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THE CLUBBABLE WOMAN, 








r ee ease with which a woman may become a member 
of the club that attracts her differs naturally in pro- 
portion as the admission lines are sharply or loosely drawn. 
\ll clubs with any social characteristics, however, are be- 
ginning, more often than formerly, to ask concerning every 
new aspirant for election, ‘* Is she a clubbable woman?” 

The peguliar virtues which go to make up this quality 
are somewhat intangible. A beautiful, fascinating, and 
clever woman may lack the crowning touch of clubbable- 
ness, and a woman the reverse, to a degree, of all this may 
possess it in abundance. 

A primal virtue of the clubbable woman is that she 
should be one of two persons—either a capable leader or 
willingly led. She must have those attributes of mind and 
temperament which enable her to direct and influence 
with force and judgment, or she must be satisfied to accept 
guidance at the hands of such persons. This, of course, 
does not mean having no mind of her own, but, taking the 
club life by and large, the clubbable members are resolved 
into these two classes. 

Another element of clubbability—and this will be a sur- 
prise to those who think the existence of the modern wo- 
man is one long club meeting—is a reasonable respect for 
club demands. Chairmen of committees, promoters of 
club entertainments, any workers in the club's behalf, will 
testify that this valuable trait is growing rarer every day. 
Club loyalty, too, is in the list o1 the clubbable woman's 
needs—the loyalty which keeps any friction in the club as 
carefully private as if it were a family jar; and club honor 
as well—the honor which does not pS a the privileges of 
the order, and which suppresses a tendency to gossip at 
the expense of fellow-members. 

For the rest, those qualities which make any one, man 
or woman, companionable are desirable, but, as has been 
sald, need supplementing before the’full degree of club- 
bableness is secured, 


PLAN FOR CLUB-WORK. 


\ study of Egypt in six months, with the usual two 
meetings a month 

Kirst Month.—1. The Land of Egypt. Origin of the 
Egyptians. Their Ancient Neighbors. 2. Mythology. 
The Gift of the Nile. System of Government. 

Second Month.—1. Abydos, Heliopolis, Bubastis. Gen- 
eral Characteristics of Egyptian Pyramids. The Great 
Pyramid and the Sphinx. 2. The Hieroglyphic Alphabet. 
rhe Rosetta Stone. Ancient Painting and Architecture. 

Third Month.—1, Memphis: In Prosperity—In Ruins. 
Menes and his Successors. Dynasties XII. to XVIII. 2. 
The Ilyksos. Bible Stories corroborated by Egyptian 
History. Queen Hatasu. 

Fourth Month.—1. Thebes. Seti I. and his Works. 
Story of Father Ai. 2. Rameses II.: Life and Character, 
Wars and Achievements. The Ramesseum. 

Fifth Month.—1. Ethiopia in Egypt. Persia in Egypt. 
The Last Pharaoh. Karnac and Luxor, 2. Cairo and 
the Caliphs. Saladin. Mamelukes. 

Sixth Month.—1. Bonaparte and the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids. El Mahdi, the False Prophet. England in Egypt. 
2. The Khedive. Egypt of To-day. Modern Research 
in Old Egypt 

The calendar from which the above was arranged carries on its fly- 
leaf the Egyptian flag in colors, and from one lower corner of the page 
spring the lotus flower and leaf, Between the two is the sentence of 
Bansen'’s: “ Egypt is the monamental land of the earth, as the Egyp- 
tians are the monumental people of history.” 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


The fine work of the Women’s Club of Lincoln, Illinois, 
can scarcely be epitomized in a paragraph, but even a 
bare recital of a few facts will demonstrate its useful en- 
thusiasm. Organized a little over a year ago, it has now 
170 members, whose leaven in a city of 10,000 inhabitants 
has perceptibly worked. Its work is done in four depart- 
ments—Literature, Home and Social Affairs, Philanthropy 
and Education, and Art, including Music. These depart- 
ments meet in rotation at weekly intervals. The uniting of 
two kindred subjects under one head is in order to gratify 
as many tastes as possible, at the same time keeping the 
number of meetings at a minimum for the convenience of 
the busy housekeepers. The chairman of the department 
of philanthropy is the president of the Benevolent Union of 
the city, and has been able to co-operate helpfully with 
the latter organization in distributing the donations of the 
club to the best advantage. A related activity is a sew- 
ing-school, held every Saturday in the City Council Cham- 
bers, and having an average attendance of seventy little 
girls from the poor homes of the city. Another, at Christ- 
mas-time, was the distribution of 100 dolls, dressed and 
ready for their little mothers. The educational division 
of this department is directed by a lady who is a member 
of the Board of Education, and whose work is towards ac- 
tive co-operation between the mothers and teachers of the 
city. The club has vigorously attacked the cigarette habit 
with palpable good results. The home department, be- 
sides having the hospitalities of the club in charge, has 
conducted a varied programme, including discussions in 
child-study, lessons with the chafing-dish, and demonstra- 
tions in home nursing and treatment of emergency cases, 
the latter two in lectures by two women ~ 
The study in art has been theoretical, but the musical 
division has a well-organized club of mandolin and guitar 
players. The department of literature has devoted the 
year to a comparative study of fiction, taking in turn that 
of the Scotch, Russian, English, French, German, and 
Scandinavian nations. The club is officered as follows: 
President, Mrs. John A. Lutz; vice-presidents, Mrs, C. E. 
Ross, Mrs. J. T. Hoblit; treasurer, Mrs. Eva Hunting; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. H. Maltby; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Pegram. A paper by one of the members of 
this club on the ‘‘ Tramp Question,” its evils, and some 
suggested remedies, has been solicited from its writer by 
the editor, and a summary of its good points will appear 
iu an early issue of this department. 
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Trenton, New Jersey, although one of the largest towns 
of that State, has been until recently without a woman's 
club. Not a month ago, on March 17, a few women met 
and organized the Contemporary. The avowed object of 
this club is to “‘create an organized centre of thought 
and action among women in Treuton, and to stimulate an 
interest in science, literature, art, socia! and ethical cult- 
ure, that will render the members helpful to one another 
and useful to society.” Three regular meetings have been 
held at the State schools, the constitution has been adopt- 
ed, and officers chosen. The president is Mrs. Alexander 
Jamieson, of Lawrenceville. Already more than a hun- 
dred women are enrolled. Clubs nowadays serve no no- 
vitiate; they spring into existence in robust life. 


The catholic spirit which animates the culture of the 
Current Events Class of the Woman’s Club of Richmond, 
Virginia, is shown in the list of topics considered at its 
last meeting of the season. There was a brief presenta- 
tion of each of the following topics: the tariff bill; Mr. 
Gladstone's spirited letter on the Eastern situation; the 
strike of the steam-fitters in New York; the distressing 
reports from the flooded districts of the Southwest; the 
Brussels International Exhibition; affairs in Cuba; a re- 
cent magazine article on the Congressional Library; the 
deplorable injury to the Parthenon by the recent earth- 
— in Greece; the oy mage a of Colonel Hay to 
Sngland, with quotations from his poetical works; Presi- 
dent Faure’s visit to the English Queen; the last word of 
affairs in Crete; matters in the Transvaal; Bismurck’s ab- 
sence upon the oceasion of the unveiling of the statue to 
Emperor William I.; and finally an extended paragraph 
on American art and artists at the moment. Certainly a 
comprehensive survey of the world’s present affairs. 


The Brooklyn Woman's Health Protective Association 
has taken official steps to further, so far as it may be able, 
the work undertaken by Mr. William George in the Junior 
Republic at Freeville, New York. Through the efforts 
of the W.H.P.A. six boys within the past year have been 
sent to this unique vacation farm, and seeing the possi 
bilities which lay within its scope, the association at a 
recent directors’ meeting decided that an auxiliary to the 
Freeville Republic should be formed in the society for the 
express purpose of aiding Mr, George’s admirable work. 
To emphasize this work and increase the interest already 
aroused the association held a public meeting last week, 
which was addressed by Mr. George and two bright mem- 
bers of the Freeville colony. 


A branch of the National Household Economic Asso- 
ciation is about to be organized in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, the impetus to which was given in a recent visit of 
Miss Marguerite Lindley, of New York city, the State lec- 
turer of the New York Association. 


That Jewish women have been slow in forming clubs 
shows not their lack of ability or appreciation, but onl 
their conservatism. Now that they have begun, splendid- 
ly equipped organizations of the women of this race are 
springing up on every side. One of the strongest and 
most valuable is the Jewish Woman’s Council of New 
Orleans, whose president is Mrs. Solomon Wolf of that 
city. Organized only a few months ago, it has become 
powerful at once, and its membership now includes al- 
most every Jewish woman of prominence in New Orleans, 
It enjoys the especial favor of that eminent rabbi Dr. I. F. 
Leucht, to whose wise counsel and encouragement the 
council owes its first inspiration. At a recent evening 
reception of the council an address was delivered to the 
members and guests, who packed the assembly-rooms to 
the doors, by the Right Rev. Bishop Sessums, head of 
the Episcopal Church in Louisiana, an event which in 
the invitation and acceptance of club and orator was 
gracefully significant of the liberality of thought on both 
sides. 


To Beloit, Wisconsin, whose reputation as a college 
town is preparation for its fame as a club centre, belongs 
the distinction of having been the first to formulate and 
develop the local federation idea. Three years ago the 
opinion circulated among its balf-dozen women’s clubs 
that co-operation would be valuable, and a meeting called 
to discuss the scheme resulted in its prompt adoption. 
A federation was formed counting one hundred members, 
and though at that time the plan was wholly in the na- 
ture of an experiment, definite work was at once begun. 
Two objects, each almost equally dear to the hearts of 
the federation workers, were presented, and as preference 
could not be indicated it was decided to work for both. 
So to the important matters of improving the public 
schools and establishing a free library the Tadies of the 
federation have lent their unremitting efforts, with, in 
both instances, signal success. The library is a fine real- 
ity, and a public sentiment has been aroused in educa- 
tional matters that has already produced valuable results, 
with more certainly to follow. The president of the fed- 
eration is Mrs. C. W. Pearson; vice-president, Mrs. Hadden 
Parker. 


The Federation of Western New York has addressed 
to the clubs forming its membership a letter requesting 
that each take steps to celebrate the birthday of Queen 
Victoria, May 24, in any manner that may seem appro- 
priate to honor *‘a wise queen, a tender mother, true in 
all the relations of life, a blessing to her people, and an 
honor to womanhood.” It is suggested by the council 
that each club meet and present papers, studies, or ad- 
dresses on the life and times of the distinguished woman 
who is completing the longest period of active sovereignty 
attained by an English monarch. In addition it is asked 
that on that day each club address a letter to the presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, request- 
ing that a memorial be formulated which shall express 
the love and respect of the women of America for the 
English Queen, and all that she has stood for.in her lon 
career as & Woman and a monarch. The council also ad- 
dresses a letter to’ Mrs. Henrotin, requesting that she in 
her turn will ask the women's clubs over which she pre- 
sides to unite in the observance of the Queen’s birthday 
and the furtherance of the memorial project. 


Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson is the president of a flourish- 
ing Woman's Club just organized in Bloomington, Illi- 
nois. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
XVIL—THE NURSERY. 


N the development of a child, vigorous exercise must 
rank in importance with nourishing food, pure air, 
and sufficient sleep. The last generation of children was 
not so fortunate as is the present in the matter either of 
food or pure air, since the scientific importance of these 
materials for the building up of the body was not then so 
carefully regarded as now. But in the matter of exercise 
the children of to-day are increasingly unfortunate. The 
tendency of population has for 7 years been most de- 
cidedly towards condensation; and the limitation of space 
in our large cities, with the consequent overcrowding of 
nearly all our city houses, tends to confine the children to 
one room. This room, often, and indeed gee over- 
crowded with furniture, permits the children no liberty 
to indulge in the most natural form of exercise, running. 
What is needed is a change in our estimate of relative 
values. We must come to realize the truth that the first 
few years of a child's life are the most important in their 
al upon his ultimate physical condition and mental 
attainment. To the children should therefore be devoted 
not the worst but the best room in the house; best not in 
elaborateness of furniture nor complications of decoration, 
but best in size and position; best in receiving the great- 
est quantity of sunlight and fresh air. What furniture is 
absolutely necessary—and nothing should be permitted 
that can be omitted—should be placed around the room 
against the wall. No furniture, unless it be an unobtru- 
sive chair, should obstruct the centre of the room. All 
necessary seats should be in the shape of low couches or 
divans well cushioned. These possess many advantages 
over any form of chair. While they furnish room for the 
nurse or mother to sit, they make a capital place where 
the children may play, from which or upon which the tum- 
bles are never serious, and on which the child may lounge 
or play when it could not be induced to sit in a chair. 


The floor should be always bare, of either painted or 
hard wood, and covered in the centre by a thick warm 
rug. It is often urged that bare floors, although much to 
be preferred in point of cleanliness, are undesirable for a 
child who creeps or plays most of the time upon the floor. 
If a baby is learning to creep in cold weather, it is not, 
however, necessary, and certainly not desirable, that it 
should be allowed to creep upon the floor at all. The 
value of creeping bears no relation to the distance through 
which the child propels itself. Creeping is simply the 
oreliminary exercise by which a child strengthens its 
limbs for the initial effort to walk. It gets just as much 
and as valuable exercise by crawling back and forth over 
& properly protected surface three feet by five as it can 
by sweeping a floor fifteen feet by twenty. It saves in- 
finite trouble with a creeping child, and protects it against 
many colds and much dirt, if it is confined in a pen placed 
in one corner of the room; or, better still, the child may 
be raised from the floor by placing him on some low 
couch surrounded with a railing. Such a pen, while it 
may be contrived easily and without much expense, may 
also be designed so gy | as to be really an ornament 
to any room in the house. In this enclosure a baby may 
be placed during the months from the period when he be- 
gins to creep until such time as he has learned to walk 
with certainty and vigor. By means of the sides of the 
pen he is soon able to raise himself to his feet, and by 
clutching its firm rail he easily learns to walk round its 
circumference, which to him seems endless. With a few 
simple pep for company inside the rail, and with a 
friendly face and voice outside but within sight and hear- 
ing. the child, during this usually most troublesome pe- 
riod of its young life, becomes simply no trouble at all, 
but grows and thrives to the extent of its power, and 
demonstrates conclusively that it is absolutely unnecessary 
for a creeping baby to undertake the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the nursery floor. 


Older children can be taught to choose, when playing upon 
the floor, the part that is protected by the rug. But the 
average child sits on the floor by far too great a proportion 
of the time. It is very easy, by a little forethought, to 
counteract this tendency by providing a table, such as is 
used in the kindergarten. Even a plain cutting-table will 
serve the purpose. Sitting or standing beside this, the 
child will find upon its limited surface sufficient room to 
create a world of interest. By the force of his vivid 
imagination it becomes successively a complication of 
railroad tracks, a field of exciting battles, a barn-yard, or 
Mount Ararat disgorging the inhabitants of the Ark. By 
this provision of a table or tables there is less conflict and 
misunderstanding, even where several children are en- 
gaged in play, than is possible by the indiscriminate use 
of the floor surface; since each child may enjoy exclusive 
right to his own little table or definite portion of table, 
and within its limited space rule as undisputed monarch. 

If in addition to the nursery the older children can, 
during portions of the day at least, have the use of some 
adjoining room or hal] which, with the nursery, furnishes 
space enough for a good run, it is of great advantage, 
especially when inclement weather or temporary indispo- 
sition prevents them from enjoying the usual out-of-door 
exercise. 


Throughout the children’s quarters the furnishing should 
be extremely simple. First in order that it may occupy 
as little room as possible, and next that it need not be too 
valuable to endure the rough usage it is certain to encoun- 
ter at the hands of the nursery vandals. Children should 
not be encouraged or even permitted to indulge unduly 
their natural instinct for destruction; they must not, on the 
other hand, be continually worried by warnings not to 
touch this, or injure that, or break the other. Every arti- 
cle in the child’s room should be there for his particular 
convenience and enjoyment, and he should be allowed its 
full, free use, being taught, meanwhile, the difference be- 
tween the use and the abuse of his own property. Nei- 
ther should he be reproved or punished for any accidental 
or occasional injury to the articles he handles. The mus- 
cles of the little fingers are not yet firm; cerebral devel- 
opment is not yet sufficiently co-ordinated to control their 
action. And therefore, while it is proper to express sor- 


row or regret at any accidental destruction, the child 
should not be alarmed or punished for an occurrence for 
which he was in no wise responsible. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


¥ > ~ other day I had occasion to go to Richmond to a 

luncheon. On the way I stopped at Kew Gardens, 
and remained a little while drinking in the loveliness around 
me. The weather was superb, clear, balmy, yet not op- 
pressive. Though it was not yet the Ist of April, masses 
of flowers were blooming in the grass. One bit of rising 
ground was sprinkled with daffodils, single and double, 
samy and deep yellow; amongst them were blue and white 

yacinths, anemones, and a few crimson cyclamens, with 
their exquisite variegated leaves. ‘The lawns were being 
cut by a mowing-machine drawn by a horse, which wore 
leather shoes on his hoofs, so that he might not cut the 
turf. One man was leading him, another guiding the 
machine, and the animal was picking his steps like a cat 
in walnut shells. Rooks were cawing, blackbirds whist- 
ling, sparrows chirping. The smell of the fresh grass 
was in the air. The gardens, with their smooth walks, 
their wealth of flowery verdure, and their beautiful vistas 
make a near approach to one’s conception of Paradise. 
But there is no fiery sword, the gates are open almost 
from dawn to dusk, and the guardian angels are respect- 
ful park-keepers in a sort of livery, who appreciate the 
beauty around them, but grumble a little, good-natured- 
ly, at their long hours. It must be like living in a flower 
or a sweet-shop. Both fragrance and sugar pall after a 
time, There are very good teas to be had at the Gardens, 
and an afternoon amidst all this loveliness is within reach 
of most Londoners, who can come out either by boat, rail, 
or bus, for a small sum. 


At the Richmond luncheon I met an interesting old 
gentleman. He talked well on a score of subjects. His 
servants are Norwegian women. They wear their na- 
tional costumes—spin the wool for all his clothes—do an 
incredible amount of work. The cook receives £11 a 
year. She and the other maid are not allowed ‘follow. 
ers” or visitors of any kind, but, according to Norwegian 
custom, they eat one meal a day with their master, and 
play cards with him of an evening. 

The gentleman told me comettline interesting about the 
late Lady Burton, the widow of the distinguished and ex- 
traordinary Orientalist and traveller. Some time before 
she died, a spiritualistic medium professed to give her 
messages directly from her husband. Amongst other 
trifles, the late Sir Richard told her to wear gray, not 
black, and to ‘‘sack Alice the parlor-maid.” (Apparent 
ly, when we die, we carry our slang with us!) ike finish- 
ed by saying, ‘‘In eight months I will communicate with 
you again.” In exactly eight months Lady Burton died. 
The Psychical Research Society have been greatly inter- 
ested iu this coincidence. 


Two plays have been successfully produced wifhin the 
last few days—The Princess and the Butterfly, at the St. 
James's, and The Physician at the Criterion. I have not 
= seen them, but according to all accounts they are 
both bound to have along run. Actor-managers in Lon- 
don are happy persons, and very prosperous—that is, the 
three or four who penetrate into charmed circles, _ Mrs. 
George Alexander's smart clothes are a study in sartorial 
art. One sees her in the afternoon in brown velvet and 
Russian sables, in the evening in red velvet and diamonds. 
She festoons herself with gems. She is devoted to ‘‘Alec,” 
and he is exceedingly attached to her. 


Now I hear that Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s youngest daugh- 
ter is to have two noble godfathers and a ducal godmo- 
ther! England is a paradise for actors. It is the only 
country I know where shoals of them go into the ‘‘ best 
society.” In Berlin I have heard a countess say that she 
longed to know a certain great tragedian—a German Ir- 
ving—but could not afford to do so. If he came to her 
house, others would not. Yet he was a man with whom 
the Emperor had supped. 

The papers record the fact that the Queen went the 
other day from Cimiez to Cannes to visit the ex-Queen of 
Hanover. The latter is a very interesting and charming 
old lady, over eighty years of age. She is tall and com- 
manding in stature, with masses of white hair, on which she 
wears a black crépe cap with a ruche of white round the 
edge. She dresses in deep mourning, and has generally 
a row of large, perfectly matched pearls around her neck, 
outside her gown. She has lived ever since 1866, when 
Hanover ceased to be a kingdom, in Austria. She has a 
villa at Gmiinden (near Isch!), near to that of her son, the 
Duke of Cumberland. Her terrace commands what is 
said to be the finest view in the Salzkammergut. 

Her Majesty has a bowling-alley in the grounds, and in- 
vites favored persons to join ber in her favorite game,and 
to drink tea and eat waffles afterwards. Large Hanove- 
rian lackeys, in the scarlet Guelph liveries, bring out ta- 
bles, chairs, and the tea equipage to the little grove where 
the alley is situated. The Queen’s manner is a charmin 
combination of dignity and kindness. She is a devote 
smoker. As she lights a cigarette she says, in German, 
‘My King taught me; I can’t help it.” (‘* Ich habe es von 
meinem Konig gelernt; ich kann nichts dafir.”) In the 
evening the Queen knits or plays cards. Last year the 
dear old lady lost the sight of one eye, and has borne the 
affliction with beautiful patience and resignation. 

It must have been a pretty and touching sight, this meet- 
ing of the royal ladies. Both have lived long, and have 
lost what they loved best; but one has at least her throne 
and her crown, while the other is an exile. 


Last Saturday and Sunday were the days when the 
Royal Academicians showed their pictures in their stu- 
dios before sending them to the Academy. How it must 
bore and embarrass the painters, and how anxious the 
visitor is to find the right thing to say! In some cases 
silence is the only refuge of the kind but honest critic. 

I remember once visiting Mr. Watts, and seeing his ex- 
traordinary picture ‘‘ Chaos,” now on exhibition with his 
other works, then even more chaotic than in its finished 
state. It was a number of old-gold giants reclining upon 
something terra-cotta, in a sea or sky of peacock blue. 
Around a sort of low table- mountain of deep ochre 
danced some little light figures with flying draperies, like 
those upon Pompeiian urns. All the time the R.A. was 
explaining to us what he meant I was trying to make a 
suitable remark, and felt less interested in the startling 
canvas than in the memory that Ellen Terry had been the 
puinter’s wife. Watts’s pictures are inspired marvels, but 
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when he becomes symbolic, and makes sepia men, pale 
green women, and leathery babies, I am too ignorant to 
admire. There is a great deal of amusement in being ig- 
norant, and daring to have opinions upon subjects about 
which most people assume to know a great —< sb 


ON CHOOSING A HOME. 


a ie first point to consider in settling how to live with- 

in an income is the amount of house-rent to be as- 
sumed. On that question authorities differ, some urging 
that it is safe to spend a fifth of the given income on roof- 
covering, others that a seventh is the proportion to devote 
to this primal object. After all, what really seems to 
settle the question between the two sums is the manner of 
living which is to be undertaken between the walls. 

It stands to reason that the family which keeps no ser- 
vant, or who has only what is known as a ‘‘ little girl,” 
can afford to pay a higher rent than the family whose 
work is all done for them by one or more competent ser- 
vants. This article is written neither for the very rich to 
read nor for the very poor. Both of those classes have 
less of a problem of living before them than the middle- 
ground folk, whose purses are neither heavy nor light. 

The very rich have their own problems, and, indeed, 
few men in this vale of tears, whatever be their wealth, 
have, or think they have, money enough for the rate of 
living they undertake. The trouble lies of course in the 
failure to exactly accommodate the ratio of undertaken 
expenses to income; but while that decision remains as 
difficult as it now is, for rich or poor, the chances are that 
money worries will continue to harass general humanity. 

‘*Why do you decline this pleasant invitation?” asked 
a privileged friend. of a troubled householder who was 
writing a note of refusal for some gayety. 

‘‘I am troubled about my money,” was the answer, 
‘‘and I don’t mean to go out any more into society until 
my mind is free of money anxieties.” 

After a few moments’ thought the friend said, dryly : 
“I shudder to think of the howling wilderness social 
life would instantly become if all its followers suddenly 
decided to follow your pious example. I have been sit- 
ting here trying. to count over my wealthy friends who 
are perfectly easy on money questions, and as yet I have 
not found one.” The invitation was accepted. 

The very poor, having little to live up to, are in one 
sense at least but little perplexed over money, as “ he 
that is low need fear no fall.” The brunt of managing to 
make one penny do the work of two, or even five, falls on 
the betwixt-and-between element, whom it behooves to be 
more careful than any other class as to the responsibilities 
which must be undertaken. 

There are for first consideration five great essentials to 
be laid down as the foundation expenditures for every 
household. After these come clothing and doctors’ and 
dentists’ bills, and a small army of others, with ‘‘ Monsieur 
the Unexpected” thrown in; but the five important ex- 
penses are rent, service, food, fuel, and lighting. 

Toall. these, except perhaps food—and even that is more 
or less. affected—the key-note is rent. That primal item 
lowers or raises each one of those following. On the size 
of a house wholly depends the amount of fuel needed to 
heat it, the light to light it, and the service wherewith it 
is kept in order. Rent thus becomes the pivot on which 
turns the five great expenses of housekeeping. House- 
hunting for the light purse is therefore a search to be 
entered into as with fasting and prayer. 

Tastes, of course, differ as to locality, some — 
a large house in an unfashionable nejghborhood to a smal 
house in a more—from their point of view—desirable lo- 
cality. In the choice between these two, personal desires 
alone enter, but it must always be remembered that the 
larger the house, the greater the expense in maintaining 
it; and, on the other hand, the more fashionable the local- 
ity, the more the necessity and the temptation to spend 
as our neighbors are spending. The money spent comes 
to about the same sum with either decision, and thus in 
the end rent remains the regulator of the rate of living. 

For the betwixt-and-between purses, perhaps the safest 
and happiest decision is a rush to sanctuary under a 
modest roof in a pleasant neighborhood neither poor nor 
wealthy, the more modest the roof the better, so long as 
the shelter be consistent with self-respect, but in that last 
qualification lies the whole rub. The self-respect of one 
person demands something so dissimilar from the self- 
respect of another.. To those of earlier generations the 
dignity of the roof which covers them is dearer than the 
free breath of their nostrils or the bread for their mouths, 
and that roof must, according to old laws of self-respect, 
be owned, not rented. 

To some of us, in whom the home instinct. is indescrib- 
ably less strong, such houses may seem as living tombs 
for the owners, who too often pinch and starve and cramp 
themselves that the passer t walls may be clothed in 
fitting paint and that they may meet the usual draining 
repairs necessary to the keeping up of a handsome home. 

But, after all, we of to-day have no right to blame, though 
we may pity, those whose happiness it still is to deify the 
bricks and mortar they livein. If this be the extravagance 
that suits them we are not called upon to judge, for doubt- 
less the next generation will sit in as pitiless judgment on 
some of the extravagances peculiar to this age. 

It happens that this generation has already learned how 
serious a dictator of expenses rent may become, and this 
is shown by the haste with which the inheritors of fine 
old buildings submit them to the hammer, and also by the 
evasive system of apartment-houses, which have gathered 
in so large a patronage. The love of home is still strong 
with us even in such practical days, and with all its draw- 
backs and its possibilities of degeneracy into tenement 
evils, the invention of “‘ flats "—or ‘‘ apartment-houses,” as 
they are now called—has been a godsend to many who must 
otherwise have been doomed to the homeless atmosphere 
of a boarding-house. 

Hundreds who could by no means afford living in a 
whole house find refuge and comfort in the privacy of 
apartment-houses, where heat, light, and service and food 
(because fewer servants need be fed) are all reduced in 
very marked degree. Indeed, for the apartment-holder, 
the whole system of living is simplified, as there is so little 
of responsibility or show to live up to. 

Living up to possessions, and particularly living up to 
the roof which covers us, is a much more serious matter 
than it seems. The danger is not all over after a modest 
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roof is rented or bought ina ay oem neighborhood. Man 
aspires naturally, as the sparks fly upward, but sparks and 
a roof-tree are dangerous combinations. Let the provi- 
dent house-owner think twice and thrice again. before he 
pes a his house beyond the mere wise repairs of wear 
and tear. If the lust of improvement seizes him, before 
he knows what he is about he has raised his own rent, 
and with it all his other expenses. 

If those of modest means will be content to choose a 
roof modestly, and thus pitch their key a little lower may- 
be than their purse seems to warrant, then they may be 
ogee sure that all the other expenses of the home will 
fall in line and be regulated by that important first choice, 
for it is the selection of an inexpensive door that keeps the 
wolf from baying outside. Behind that safe shelter, in 


place of an income one penny short and misery, will be 
found an income pennies if not pounds over und above 
expenditures, and in place of fears as to where to-morrow’'s 
bread is to come from, there will be butter and meat in 
comfortable plenty, with something over for the occasion- 
al cakes and ale that go far to make life worth living. 
ManreGaret Sutton Briscoe. 





| Y the dissolution of *‘ the Patriarchs”” New York soci- 

ety will lose a rather notable feature. The reason for 
the disbanding is really a tribute, unintentional but none 
the less genuine, to the late Mr. Ward McAllister. who in 
his capacity of dictator of social functions was virtually 
the organizer and manager of their balls. Thus far his 
mantle has fallen on no one’s shoulders, and the Patri- 
archs’ balls cease because there is no one man who can 
devote himself to making them a success, 


Baroness Bertha von Biilow, of Dresden, who represents 
the educational work of her aunt, the late Baroness von 
Marenholtz Bilow, the friend of Frébel, and the first wo- 
man to espouse the cause of public education in Germany, 
has received ay social attentions while in this city as 
the guest of the New York Kindergarten Association. A 
charming afternoon reception was given by Dr. Lusk and 
the Misses Lusk; a number of kindergartners were invited, 
and a lecture delivered by the baroness on the life and 
work of her aunt. 


“The Deerfield Society of Blue and White Needle- 
work,” established at the historic old town of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, by Miss Margaret Whiting and Miss Ellen 
Miller, has a twofold object, one practical, the other ar- 
tistic. The first desire is to set in motion a village indus- 
try ; the second, to reproduce and adapt to modern uses the 
many relics of the art which was practised by our grand- 
mothers in Colonial and Revolutionary times, and which, 
after having attained to a high ay of merit both in ori- 
ginality of design and needlecraft, has practically fallen 
into disuse. Its few relics, treasured by the owners, are 
yearly falling to decay, and it has required trained skill 
to follow their designs, as has been in many instances done 
already by the Deerfield Society. Their effort is to pro- 
duce as exquisite needle-work as that which belongs to the 
pieces wrought by Colonial art. The sentiment of regard 
for relics of the past which the Colonial Dames and the 
Daughters have done so much to foster will, it is hoped, 
be further encouraged by the Deerfield Society, which has 
chosen as an appropriate signature a spinning-wheel with 
the letter D on the hub. 


The New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission has 
been enriched by the gift from Theodore A. Havemeyer 
of the entire plant of the New England Kitchen, which 
has been in operation in Hudson Street for the past five 
years. It has now been transferred to St. Barnabas Home 
in Mulberry Street, where the large number of persons 
under the care of the society can be benefited by the gift. 


Madame Meissonier has supervised personally all the 
work upon the handsome volume prepared as a souvenir 
of her husband, giving to the letter-press and to every 
plate and reproduction her own close attention. 


The statement made some time ago that the first woman 
to speak in a Jewish synagogue was Mrs. Hannah L. Sol- 
omon, who addressed an audience in a Chicago synagogue, 
proves to have been erroneous. Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
had spoken some weeks earlier from the pulpit of Temple 
Beth-El in New York city, at the invitation of Dr. Kohler, 
upon the ‘*‘ Heart of Judaism.” Mrs. Hannah L. Solomon 
is, by-the-way, not a Rabbi, but the president of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, and both she and Mrs. 
Nathan have an enviable reputation for learning. 


The first Country Home for Convalescent Babies ever 
built for the reception of New York infants and young 
children whose mothers cannot accompany them or take 
care of them is to be opened in mid-May at Sea Cliff, 
Long Island. The Home is fortunate in having a stro: 
board of managers, and thus far all the work has been 
done with no demand on the general public for funds. 
Doubtless the object and its beneficiaries will furnish the 
most winning appeal that could be advanced. 


The friends of the Riverside Association spent a plea- 
sant evening very recently at the association Home, 259 
West Sixty-ninth Street, in inspection of the evidences of 
the progress the association has made during the past 
year. There was a full display of the work and method of 
the boys’ and girls’ departments, and in addition to this 
illustrations were given by the pupils of the various man- 
ual occupations taught by the association. In these are 
included, for the classes of boys, basket-weaving, rope-mat- 
making, leather-sewing, chair-seat-caning, fret-sawing, 
and Venetian metal-work, while the girls are instructed 
in cooking, dress-making, systematic sewing, and wood- 
turning. The free library, the kindergarten, the gymna- 
sium, and the Riverside baths were also on exhibition, and 
all bore eloquent testimony to the wide influence won and 
the good work accomplished by the association during the 
few years of its existence. 
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w\ ‘OTCH plaids are among the novelties this season, and 
i) a favorite plan is to combine them with plain poplin 
A charming model for a visiting costume, shown on the 
front page, is made with skirt of the plaid trimmed with 
three bias bands of plain blue poplin. The waist is of the 
plain blue, with triple revers at the front and sleeve 
puffs of the plaid; it is cut with a short basque effect, 
curved on the hips, and long in the back and front. A 
collar and full jabot front of lace relieve the sombre color 
This design is from the Maison Kriegck et Blouet of Paris 
The hat with the costume is of blue straw, very fully 
trimmed with mousseline de sole, and at the sides bunches 
of roses, which are put both under the brim and at the 
left side of the crown 
Embroidered gauze, 


COSTUMES. 


grenadine, aud net are greatly in 


favor this season, and extremely effective over a contrast- 


GOW N—BLACK 
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GRENADINE AND EMBROIDERY 


ing color. Made over bluet taffeta is a smart costume 
which has an odd over-dress composed of black em- 
broidery on grenadine. The waist is of accordion. pleated 
plain grenadine, and pleatings of the same form the lower 
part of the skirt. Over this, in bretelles and princesse ef- 
fect, is the embroidered grenadine, which has a ruffle at the 
edge of black satin; on the shoulders are black satin but- 
terfly bows. The hat is of fancy straw, with bows of lace 
and bunches of shaded blue flowers. 

Some of the spring fashions are decidedly novel, and 
the skirts and waists are often quite unlike. A gown from 
Beer (page 337) is of light gray cloth. The skirt is plain. 
The waist is laid in tiny tucks, and narrow black velvet 
folds are put between the tucks. At the top of the sleeves 
is a plain effect of the cloth. The high collar is also of 
the plain material. A ruffle of white satin ribbon edged 
with a box-pleating of black satin extends from the left 
shoulder to the waist-line. With this gown is a hat from 


OVER BLUET TAFFETA. 


Carlier, made entirely of flowers—roses and violets—with 
a high tuft of black ostrich plumes. 

The back view of a plaid taffeta gown is smart and odd; 
the front view of the same gown was published last week. 
The belt is of black satin, and the square capes over the 
shoulders are of mousseline de soie with white lace; the 
rosettes which fasten the drapery to the belt are of black 
satin ribbon and white lace. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 

R ECENT talks with several successful teachers of phys- 

© ical culture bring out the unanimous opinion that no 
woman need hesitate to develop her muscles in avy direc 
tion because she bas passed her first youth, or even her 
second. The muscles and joints are not so unyielding as 
some people would bave us believe. Persistent. exercise 
in the right direction will make the body limber, and add 











SUPPLEMENT 


greatly to one’s appearance, health, and-en- 
joy ment of life. 

“*T was as stiff, old-looking, andsagkward 
a woman at thirty-five y one you ever 
saw,” said one professes health-culture 
club for women. ‘“‘ But I began to train reg- 
ularly, and at the end of five years I looked 
and felt fifteen years younger than when I 
began. If a woman of ninety came to me I 
would advise her to go ahead and exercise 
her body, if she desired to, and never mind 
being laughed at. 

‘It would be slow work for a while, but 
continual exercise in the proper direction 
would show a great difference in a few 
months, and well repay the effort. 

**It is a positive fact that a woman of any 
age can get and keep elasticity of movement, 
youthful appearance, and control over her 

ody, and let no ove persuade you to the 
contrary.” 
TOO 


MUCH READING. 


ws in life we come to a keen realiza- | 


tion of the shortness of time, it is dis- 
couraging to reflect how many things we 
have neglected to read and study at the 
proper age to do it. 


** But,” says a prominent book - reviewer, 
“most people read altogether too much. 
We leave ourselves no time to think our 


own thoughts or work out and develop our 
own ideas. We are oceupied continually 
with bolting the ideas and thoughts of oth- 
er people. And ‘bolting’ I say meaningly. 
For the quantity of stuff we pour into our 
minds, as well as the time we spend doing 
it, leaves us no room or leisure for digesting 
what we have taken, still less for assimi 
lating or enjoying it. Mental dyspepsia is 
about the chronic condition of most of these 
omnivorous readers who can boast of the 
immense number of books they have read. 
The man who reads the opinions of other 
men upon every subject is a numerous indi- 
vidual, but few and far between are the men 
who have thought these subjects out for 
themselves, and can speak to us of their own 
conclusions.” 
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The bride’s new home may not supply (J 
D All luxuries the old provided, © 
. But sometimes it is wise to buy *~ 
( The very best, and, rightly guided, 
S) The little wife prefers, like mother, 
@) Pure Ivory Soap to any other. 
Copyright 1496, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cio"ti. 
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What to Feed the Baby ? 





CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
and Nursing Mothers. 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other nour 
ishment. Write fora FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 


By MARION HARLAND. 


REED & CARNRICK, - NEW YORK 

















TEAS: 


428 West Broadway. 4 











“Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


That's the old way of making soup. Put your meat and soup-bones 
in the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract « BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Exact boiling water to the Extract and you 
have, instantly, a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or 
mystery about it, Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
stern 
Bros. 


are now showing 
Later Importations 
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£ Bes Button, Dutton, Where's the Button? 
You Can’t See It, But— 


Hear it Snap! 






of er Fee Itia Sewed on, and it Stays on. 

Paris Models 

of their An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly, 
Ofastening ladies’ and children’s garments in ay ~ 


lackets, waists, and cycling suits in particular. 
y dressinakers. 


2 eater than Hutt and Butt 


Celebrated 
Classique i. oe 


( orsets | The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your y= hasn‘ 


Holes! 





Cit, send us his name » aD free, 
7 ag Ball and Socket masonde 
=R BROS fe son, Sole Selling Agents. 72to 









including 
Empire, Decollete I AT I TPN 
and Lablache 


Straight Front Effects 
of Exclusive Materials 


West 23d St. 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar: 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44- pound sample best T import - 
any kind you may order. 
“6 Szente fine Family Teas 


) 
makes the complexion , 
soft, smooth, and beauti- 

» ful; nourishes the sensi- } 

tive nerves and brings ¢ 
] 
» 





the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 
and Greatest Beautifier ¢ 
in the world. Jake no 
other. 


) 

) 

Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
) fies, 50 ote per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. 
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TRE GREAT AM ERIC AN TEA_©O., St., 

Box 289. S1 & 88 Vesey Street, New Vork. 
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ieiuiances M. Depew » writes: 


GRAND CENTRAL 
Eisner & MENDELSON Co., 
Gentlemen :—The genuine Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract has been 


used in my family for some years. 
:] 
Johann Hoff’s a 


ASK ron THE GENUINE (Malt Extract. All Cthers are Worthless Imitations. ¢ 


DEPOT, December 16, 1895. 
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\ Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 





Be sure that you ene “4 
genuine article, made 


DORCHESTER, BASS, 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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Themoden STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 




























4“ And fast b 
=) bangs thiapend- 
Seis ant to the 
i=, world "—It’s 
is Pears’—The 
My soap that, like 
a rich jewel, 
brightens 
even — 
beauty's 
‘\ charms — 
,) Matchless 5 
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for it lasts 2 
longest. 


Sold everywhere 
Used everywhere 





Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST. 











HE Face 
that com- 


mands respect By Ps, 
and admiration 25s 
has no false make- \ 


up. Deception has 
no admirers. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush 








simply mod es the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. a natural 


True beauty will follow on! 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or Sicless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding insult to injury’’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 
























Bailey's Rubber Brush, $ 50 
"s Complexion Boap,. ...-.. - 10 
Found at all Deelers or 

sent on Rec ipt of 

Price. Catalogue Free 


of Everything 
Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
, 22 Boylston St., 
Veet ay BOSTON, MASS. 
| BGoemplexio Leeming Ailes & 
ae aes, “aaa 
arr Montreal. 
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If it rots and 
smells— 

it's Rubber 
If it’s heavy 
and stiff— 
it’s Gutta Percha 


If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


Or 


| 25c sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
| * your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 











NO GRAY MAIR. 





By using Loftie’s  Salv atorium 
1 Restore white, gray, or faded hair to its 

bi ral color, Recommended by jans 

and chemists. HUNDREDS TESTIM« SNIALS 

j VRACUSE, N.Y ! 12 

} Hawny LOPTiE Dear ' 

experience by use it 

it, superior to all ot ecau 

neral n € t 


cipl rel. a “ ca ent 


hed 





HENRY LOPTIE & SON, 
og or per Hate @ oods, Syracuse, N.Y. 
i of Hair Goods. 
Pri e-list. 
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MILWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS PABST HAS MADE IT 0 
aoe a7 a | CAN YOU SLEEP ? 


Homely language, like a homely girl, 
may be so illuminated by direct intelli- 


gence as to become positively fascinat- 
PX \ ing. When we say, “I’ve had a good 


—— “ a= nap”, it’s homely, but my, doesn’t it 




















. are“ . \ 
a J wt mean a lot? 
\ J Many can’t sleep—don’t even know 
“4 ‘ \ / what a good nap is. These weary ones 
LX TA 
/ + ; 


LIGAT 
ls toss, turn, and agonize, wear out their 
) brains and bodies,—a useless waste of 
Teen A bf RTY — 3 | : iy energy and life. 
1776 “THK — fi Pabst Malt Extract, the “Best” Tonic 
4 will bring sleep to you—you will nestle 
to slumber like a tired child. Take a 
glass just before going to bed, and in ten 
minutes you will drowsily go to Slumber- 
land. After a week or so, sleep will 
come naturally, and you won’t need 
the Tonic. 
Health, strength and mental calmness 
come also to help the weak, the weary 
and the heavy-laden, for 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 








NEVER FAILS TO INSURE SLEEP. 


My wife being in a low state of health has 
received marked benefit from Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract. It never fails to secure a night's sleep 
for her when she takes it, from being tired 


and nervous. 
J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 
Boston, Mass., Oct, 10th, 1896. 


PERFECTION 
IN BREWING IS _ 
/ REACHED IN AMERICA 


BINNER CHICAGO 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE TIDE-RACE OF SULISCANNA, 


k ATE McGHUIE stood looking across the boiling, 

hillocky water of the Suck of Suliscanna in the di- 
rection of the boat, which moment by moment blackened 
ind grew larger, rising steadily towards her out of the 
east. ‘The day was so still, the tide so smooth as it swept 
inshore after pussing the oily ‘‘ bullers”” of the roost, that 
she had no idea of the world of danger those in the ad- 
venturous bark had to pass before her prow could grate 
on the white sand of the landing-beach between the op- 
posing headlands of Aonaig and Lianacraig. 

Kate's heart beat strangely, almost painfully. It was 
wonderful, she thought, that men should undergo perils 
and cross a world of seas for a girl's sake. Yet there was 
pleasure, too, in the thought, for somehow she knew that 
those who approached loved her and came from far, seek- 
ing her good. 

** It is he—it is surely he!” so her soul chanted its glad 
triumph within her. ‘* Did I not say that he could break 
prison bands and come to find me—that he would over- 
pass unruly seas only to look on my face? Has any maid 
in the world a true lover like mine? And he will break 
my prison also and take me away. And with him I am 
as ready to go to the ends of the earth, fearlessly, as though 
he had been my mother.” 

Poor lassie! Little she knew the long weary travel she 
had before her ere it could come to that. 

But even as she watched she became conscious of a 
quick stir and movement among the usually so indolent 
islanders behind her. Hardly she dared to lift her eyes 
from the approaching boat, which came on with a little 
square sail rigged on a temporary mast as long as the wind 
held, and then with flashing dips of rhythmic oars when- 
ever the breeze dropped away. 

The voices of the men of Suliscanna crying harshly to 
one another among the craig-heads and cliff edges high 
above her sounded to Kate’s ears like a louder brawling 
of the sea-fowl. It had an edge on it, shrill, keen, and 
bitter as the east wind in mid-January. Yet there was 
something in it tooof new. The girl had heard the sound 
of it before, at the kennels of Cumlodan, when the blood- 
hounds for the Whig-tracking were waiting to be fed and 
springing up with their feet on the bars. 

‘* Eh. sirs me! Guid help the poor souls that are in that 
boat! They will either gang doon bodily to feed the fish, 
or else be casten up in gobbets the size o’ my nieve upon 
the shore!” cried the voice of Mistress MacAlister at Kate's 
elbow. 

* Begun in Haeren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AvutTuor or ‘‘ THe MEN OF THE Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” ETc. 


“They can never weather it; and if they do, they are 
nought advantaged after all. For the men of the isle are 
that worked upon with the fear of my Lord and his threat 
to clean them off the Isle of Suliscanna, like a count off a 
bairn's slate, if they let the lass escape, that they declare 
they will slay the poor lads so soon as ever they set foot 
ov the land, if indeed they ever win as far.” 

In her agitated preoccupation the tall woman from Ayr- 
shire had let her hair fall in a bushy mass over her back, 
as it was her habit to do in the evenings, after supper, 
when preparing for bed. She kept working at it ner- 
vously while she watched, twisting up its comely masses 
in order to fix them in their places with bone pins, and 
anon, a8 the boat tacked shorter and shorter to avoid this 
hidden peril and that, pulling them out and letting it fall 
again in wavy coils, so overpowering had become her 
agitation. 

Suddenly startled by a peculiar wavering cry from the 
hill, she took Kate’s hand and ran with her along the 
path which led to the rocks of Lianacraig. 

*Ye will never be thinking,” she said to the girl as 
they ran,‘ that this is him that likes ye—the lad ye left 
in the tolbooth irons in Holland, gotteu free and come 
after ye?” 

But Kate only clasped her friend’s hand tighter, and 
answered nothing. 

‘*Poor lass! Poor lass!” she said. ‘‘ Ye believe that 
your lad would do as muckle for you after a’ that has 
come and gane between ye. But lads are not what they 
were in my young days. Pray God that ye may be mis- 
taken, for gin this be your lad come seeking ye, I fear he 
is as good as dead, either from the sharp rocks of Sulis- 
canna or from the sharper knives of the wild MacAlis- 
ters.” 

From the southern ridge of the headland of Lianacraig, 
Kate and her companion could look almost directly down 
upon the gambols of the treacherous Suck of Suliscanna. 
The boat lay clear to their sight upon the surface of the 
sea, two men in her, one sitting with the rope of the sheet 
in his hand, and the other at the stern with an oar to turn 
her off from the hidden dangers, as the seething run of the 
tidal currents brought her head on to some hidden reef or 
dangerous skerry. Sometimes, ere the voyagers could tack 
or turn in their unsailorlike fashion, a white spurt of foam 
would suddenly spring up under their very bowsprit, as a 
swell from the Atlantic lumbered lazily in, or again a 
backdraw of the current would swirl upward from some 
submarine ledge and raise a great breaking pyramid of 
salt water on a spot where a moment before there had 
been only the smooth hiss of water moving very swiftly. 

The islanders, who alone realized the terrible danger of 


the two in the boat, lay for the most part wholly silent, 
some on the cliff's immediate edge and others behind lit- 
tle sodded breastworks, which had been erected partly to 
keep the wind off when, as now, they kept watch from 
their posts of observation, and partly for the drying of 
their winter's fuel. 

Mistress MacAlister indicated the eager gazers with her 
elbow. 

‘See the Heelantmen,” she said; ‘‘they are a’ up there! 
Lord, whatna Christians! The verra minister is there 
himsel—they canna help it. The spirit ison them ever 
since lang syne the Spaniards’ ship drave in and brocht a’ 
that peltry of mahogany aumries and wrought cupboards 
and the queer fashions of knitting that the sailor folk of 
the crew learned them after they won ashore. But they 
learn little from them that’s shipwrecked on Suliscanna 
noo, For them that’s no deid corpses before they come to 
land, get a bit clour wi’ a stane that soon puts them oot o’ 
conceit wi’ this world o’ sin and suffering.” 

Kate’s face was white and drawn, but she hardly no- 
ticed the woman's fell prophecies. 

For all the while the two men in the boat were laboring 
hard, fighting tensely for life, and every eye was upon 
them. They had reached one of the smoothest and there- 
fore most dangerous places, when suddenly the black back 
of a skip-jack dolphin curved over like a mill-wheel be 
side the boat, and a hoarse shout went up from the island- 
ers of Suliscanna who lay breathlessly waiting the event 
on the rocks of Lianacraig. 

‘* It’s a’ by wi’ the poor lads noo,” said Bess MacAlister, 
**a’ but the warstle in the water and the grip o’ the saut 
water in their thrapples! The de’il’s ain beast is watch- 
ing for them.” 

“God help my Wat!” sobbed Kate, half to herself and 
half to the Divinity who, as the Good Book says, can do 
wonders in the great waters. 

** Aye, ‘deed, lass, as ye say, God help him. He had 
never more need. ‘The dead fish are louping for him and 
the other with him.” 

Just at this moment Kate uttered a cry and clasped her 
hands, for the boat was heaved up from the side nearest 
the cliffs on the summit of a toppling pyramid of water. 
The mast fell over, and the whole breadth of the sail 
hugged the surface of the sea. Then the swirling tide 
race took hold of her and sucked her under. In a smooth 
sea, without a particle of wind, the two men went down 
within cry of the rocks of Suliscanna and not a hand 
coukl be stretched to save them. Only now and then 
something black, a wet air-filled blob of the sail, the back 
of a man, or the angle of the boat, showed dark for a mo- 
ment upon the surface of the pale water, and then was 
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carried under, racing northward in the grip of the angry 
tide current. 

Kate McvGhie had fallen on her knees. 

God forgive his sins and take me soon to him!” she said. 

** Wheesht, lass! nae Papist prayers in my hearin’,” said 
Mistress MacAlister, in her ear. ‘‘Gin that be your lad, 
he's dead and gane. And that’s a hantle better than dying 
on the gu!ly-knives of the MacAlisters,” 

At the sight of the disaster beneath them on the wrin- 
kled face of the water, all the islanders had stood erect 
behind their shelters and craggy hiding-places, Each 
man stood with his head thrown forward in an attitude 
of the most intent watchfulness. And once when the 
stern of the boat cocked up and a man’s arm rose like the 
fin of a fish beside it for a moment, every son of Alister 
expelled the long-withholden air from his lungs in a so- 
norous * Hough!” which indicated that in his opinion all 
was over. Instantly the islanders of Suliscanna.collected 
into quick gathering knots and clusters, which dissolved 
as quickly. They discussed the disaster from every point 
of view. The mivister was specially active, going about 
from group to group. 

‘*We must een submit,” he was saying; ‘ it is the will 
of God. And, after all, though both men and boat had 
been cast ashore, it is little likely that they would have 
had anything worth lifting on,them. They are just poor 
bodies that by misadventure have been cast away in a 
fog, and would have no other gear about them save the 
clothes on their backs.” 

But Alister MacAlister was of another mind. 

‘* Work like this is enough to make an unbeliever out 
of a God-fearing man,” he affirmed to his intimates, “to 
see what Providence will permit—a good fishing-boat 
with a mast and sail in the charge of two landward men 
that did not even know where to let her go to pieces, so 
that Christians and men of sense might get some good of 
her! For the fools let her sink in the Suck of Suliscanna, 
instead of driving her straight inshore against the hill of 
Aoinaig, whence she would have come, safe as weed drift, 
to our very feet.” 

And there were more of Alister'’s opinion than of the 
minister's, whose spiritual consolation was discounted, at 
any rate, by the fact that he was officially compelled to 
speak well of Providence. 

But before long there was another sound on the isle of 
Suliseanna, Away on the edge of the bay, under the 
cliffs, a group of men was to be seen grappling some ob- 
ject which repeatedly slipped from their poles between 
the long shore-skirting reefs. It lay black and limp in 
the water, and again and again breaking from their hands, 
it ever returned to the push of the tide in the narrow gut 
with a splash of flaccid weight. 

“Lord! what's yon they hae gotten?” cried Mistress 
MacAlister, as soon as she bad seen the figures of the men 
collecting about it, like carrion-crows gathering about a 
dead sheep on the hill. ‘* Thank God, my Alister loon is 
south’ards on the heuchs of Lianacraig!” 

She stood on tiptoe and looked for the flash of the kill- 
ing knife or the dull crash of the stone, with which the 
wreckers for common insured silence and safety when 
any came alive ashore along with wreckage from the 
great waters. 

The heads of the men were all bent inwards, but Bess 
Landsborough saw no threatening movement of their 
arms, nor yet any sign of a struggle. 

She would have drawn Kate away from the scene, but 
the girl by her side suddenly wrenched her hand out of 
hers, and plucking up her skirts, ran hot-foot for the 
northern shore. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


JOHN SCARLETT COMES ASHORE, 


Kate's sojourn on the island had given her back all 
her girlish spring of carriage and swift grace of move- 
ment. Fleet and light as a goat, she oped over the short 
turf and threaded the sharp shark's fins of the black 
basaltic ridges, her eyes fixed upon the shifting group on 
the shore. 

Was her love lying there dead before her, or at least in 
utmost danger of his life? The men stood so close to- 
gether, all Testing inwards and downwards, that Kate 
was among them before any one saw her come. She cleft 
a way through the shouldering press, and there on the wet 
pebbles of the beach, dragged just a few yards up from 
the shore on which a back draught from the smooth glides 
and rattling currents of the tide-race of Suliscanna had 
cast him, lay the body of John Scarleit. 

Kate gave a sharp cry, half of disappointment and half 
of relief. Her love it was not, but his friend it was. 
And if this were John Scarlett, where would Wat Gor- 
don be by this time? Of a surety, lying deep in the green 
heave of some far-reaching ‘‘ gloop” or battered against 
the cruel cliffs of the “ goes,” into which the surges 
swelled and thundered, throwing themselves in bootless 
assault upon the perpendicular cliffs, and fretting their 
pure green arches into delicatest gray lace of foam and 
little white cataracts, which came pouring back into the 
depths along every crevice and over every ledge. 

John Scarlett lay with his broad chest uncovered, for 
his coat and waistcoat had already become centres of two 
separate quarrels, shrill and contentious as the bickerings 
of the sparrows over the worm which they hold by either 
end and threaten to rend in pieces. 

Patterns of muskets and sword-blades were wrought 
upon its surface in a fashion which was then common 
to all men of adventuring, land-travellers and seafarers 
alike. The old soklier’s arms and breast were a mass of 
scars and cicatrices, both from his many public cam- 
paigns and from his excursions upon the field of private 
honor. 

“This has been a man indeed,” said one of the men 
that stood by. ‘Many a knife has been tried on that 
skin, and many, I warrant, gat deeper holes and deadlier 
cuts than those in the making of this pretty patch-work.” 

“ He is an enemy of the chief, that is beyond a doubt,” 
said another, “for he is not a man of the Isles, and our 
Lord Murdo forbade the coming of any else. It will be 
sufer to stick him before he comes to, lest. a worse thing 
happen us.” 

And it is likely that this amiable intention might have 
become the finding and conclusion of the meeting, but 
that Kate pierced the throng and threw herself down on 
the salt, clammy pebbles at John Scarlett’s head. She 
~ her hand upon his heart, but could not feel it beat. 

Sefore long she was re-enforced by Mistress MacAlister, 
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who arrived panting. She swept the men unceremoni- 
ously aside with her arm, and addressed them in their 
own tongue in words which carried insult and railing in 
the very sound of them. 

The two women had not worked long at the chill, sea- 
tossed body of the master-at-arms before John Scarlett 
opened his eyes and looked about him. 

**Bess Landsborough,” be said, without manifesting 
the least surprise, “‘what for did ye no meet me at the 
kirk stile of Colmonel, where I trysted ye?” 

** John Scarlett!” cried Mistress MacAlister. ‘‘ I declare, 
in the name o’ a’*that’s holy, Jock Scarlett, the King’s 
Dragoon! What in the world has brocht ye here, lying 
bare and broadcast on the cauld stanes of Suliscanna?” 

**I cam’ seekin’ you, Bess,” said John Scarlett, easing 
himself upon his elbow. ‘I heard in Colmonel that ye 
had kilted your couts o’ green satin and awa’ wi’ John 
Hielandman. So I e’en cam’ round this gate to see yin 
ye had tired o’ him.” 

** And I see that, dead or alive, ye can lie as gleg as 
ever, Certes there never was a dragoon that was single- 
tongued since Satan made the first o’ that clan oot o’ the red 
cinders of hell,” answered Mistress MacAlister, vigorously. 

** Weel, Bess, it skills little,” replied Scarlett, rising to a 
sitting posture, ‘* but if ye would prevail on these honest 
men to withdraw a little, and not glower at my nakedness 
as if they had never in their lives before cast eyes on a 
man that had had a wash, it is ae I will be, 
and forgive you the little mislippen about the tryst.” 

As John Scarlett turned himself about he pressed Kate's 
hand sharply to intimate that he desired her to pretend 
complete ignorance of his person and purpose. But the 
fear, which now had become almost a certainty, that she 
had seen her lover go down in the tide-race of Suliscanna, 
dominated her heart, and she was scarcely conscious of 
the meeting of John Scarlett and his ancient sweetheart, 
but continued to e steadily and with straining eyes 
out upon the smooth and treacherous swirls of the sak. 

** Have ye a cloak or a plaid, Bess, that I may girt - 1y- 
self with it and go decently to my quarters—unless the 
—a still desire to finish me here?” asked Scarlett, 

mly. 

Whereat the wife of Alister drew a plaid of rough 
brown wool from the shoulders of the man nearest to her 
and cast it about him. By this time Scarlett had managed 
to stand upon his feet, and even to walk a few steps along 
the pebbles of the shore. AJ] Suliscanna was now gath- 
ered about the new-comer, and on the skirts of the crowd 
the minister and Alister stood apart with bent brows in 
anxious consultation. 

**It is the chief's order,” said the minister. ‘ We will 
nove to answer for it with our lives if we do not ward him 
safely.” 

‘* In the vaults of the tower will be the best and secur- 
est place,” answered Alister. 

Then, with no more words spoken, Alister MacAlister 
stepped up to his wife, and seizing her by the arm, said, 
** This is the chief's business—do as I bid you now.” 

And Mistress MacAlister knew that the time had come 
for her to obey. For well as she could make the burl 
duine waseail do her es when the business was his 
own or hers, Bess never put her general supremacy to the 
test by offering resistance to her husband's will wh 
clan or the chief was in question. 

“*Tell the Lowland man,” said Alister, looking her 
straight in the eres, “ that it is the order of the chief that 
he be warded till we hear what is to be done with him. 
We did not ask him to come to Suliscanna, and we must 
see that he does not invite himself quietly away again now 
that he is here. He is to bide in the tower at our house 
end, and ye can boil him Lowland brose as muckle as he 
can sup, since ye seem to be acquainted with his kind of 
folk.” 

When Mistress MacAlister had interpreted this to John 
Scarlett, the old campaigner gave the brown plaid a twirl 
about his shoulders, and cried, ‘‘Content; lead on!” ac- 
cepting the situation with a soldier’s philosophy. 

he ancient tower of Suliscanna in which Scarlett pres- 
ently found himself was no extensive castle, but simply « 
half-ruinous block-house constructed for defence by some 
former lords of the isle. The upper part was a mere shell, 
in which Alister’s wild ts were sometimes penned, 
when for some herdsman’s purpose they had been col- 
lected in the vicinity of the huts by the promise of the 
spare crystals of salt when the pans were drawn. But 
underneath was a vaulted dungeon, still strong and intact. 
This subterranean strength possessed a door of solid wood 
—a rare thing on Suliscanna—brought, at some remote 
period, from the mainland. For, save drift-wood, there 
was no plant thicker stemmed than the blackberry to be 
found on all the Islands of the Sea. This door was se- 
cured by a ponderous lock, the bolt of which ran into the 
stone for nearly two feet, while the wood of which it was 
composed was studded with great iron nails and covered 
with hide like a targe. It was the sole article of value 
which had been left in the tower when my lord’s new 
house was built farther up the hill. 

The tower stood at the summit of the first ascent of the 
island, close beside the cottage of Alister MacAlister, of 
which, indeed, very characteristically and economically, 
it formed the gable end. Heather bloomed close to the 
door of it, and looked into the dungeon at every narrow 
peep-hole, so that when Scarlett set his head to one of 
these he found himself staring into a fairy forest of rose 
and green, in which the muir-fowl nested and the grass- 
hoppers chirred. 

ohn Scarlett found that during the time he had been 
conferring with the representative of the Lord of the 
Small Isles and his wife Bess, upon the pebbles of the 
beach, a bed of fragrant heather-tops had been made for 
him in this arched and airy sleeping-place. Alister went 
in with him, glanced comprehensively around, and nodded. 

“Now you will be comfortable and make yourself at 
home,” the action said. And John Scarlett smiled back at 
his silent jailer. For indeed, except the stone seat which 
ran around the vault and the new-laid bed of heather- 
tops in the corner, the accommodations of the Tower of 
Suliscanna consisted exclusively of an uneven area. of 
hard-beaten earthen floor, made visible by the light from 
half a dozen port-holes which looked in different direc- 
tions out upon the moor, and through the gable against 
the dark wall of Bess Landsborough’s house. 

Alister locked the dungeon door by turning the key 
with a spar of drift-wood thrust through the head of it, 
like the bar of a capstan. Then he called to him a shaggy 
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giltte, and bade him watch the door on the peril of his 
ead; whereupon the red-headed Gael grinned obedient- 
ly. pulled himself au armful of heather, and effectually 

ouble-locked the door by stretching himself across the 
entrance, with his hand on his dirk and his sword naked 
by his side. 


[ro BE OConTINUED.) 


SOUTHERN WOMEN IN 
DECADE. 
Il, 


FTER Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the club 
movement of Georgia deserves mention. Although 
qe recent, its strides to prominence have borne out the 
tate’s reputation for progress. The fact that all worthy 
achievements have small beginnings was illustrated in the 
move of Georgia women toward a club federation, for the 
idea had its inception and growth in Elberton, where it was 
originated by Mrs. Eugene Heard, a clever little woman, 
who called her friends together and proposed that they 
form a club under the federation, and call it the Georgia 
Sorosis. Some months after this club’s existence, when 
the federation visited Atlanta, Mrs. W. B. Lowe became 
interested in the movement, and took the initiative which 
resulted in the foundation of the Atlanta Woman’s Club. 
That body’s chief practical work at present is in the line 
of city investigation and philanthropy. This club, how- 
ever, by no means covers all the ground of good work in 
which Atlanta women are interested. Mrs. Robert J. 
Lowry, president of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Grady 
Hospital, has, through the efforts of herself and her com- 
mittee, recently raised a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of adding and fully equipping a children’s ward to 
the institution, much of the money for which, by-the-way, 
was secured by Atlanta women; and, indeed, they were 
the inspiration for the erection of this finest hospital in the 
Southern States, having founced, prior to the Grady, the 
King’s Daughters Hospital, which they merged into the 
later one conducted under municipal management. An- 
other valuable charity, established under the Crittenden 
Mission, by Mrs. Kate Waller Burret, is the Home for the 
Friendless. Mrs. Nellie Peters Black is one of the movers 
in a free kindergarten system which now has ten schools 
in Atlanta for the care and education of poor children. 

But to tell of the charities of women would be a task 
as long as counting a rosary of gems stretched from earth 
to heaven. It is, however, a fact which deserves mention 
here that much of the great work of women in South- 
ern Stutes is in charity lines, and is often done so quietly 
that but little of it creeps into print. Savannah, for in- 
stance, is an old-fashioned conservative city, where the 
strictest ante-bellum notions about a woman’s sphere 
prevail; and yet in this prim place, overshadowed by live- 
oaks and girt about by the protecting arms of the sea, 
dwell many good women whose lives are dedicated to the 
spiritual and bodily benefaction of humanity. There are 
more charitable institutions in Savannah than in any other 
town of its size in the land, and not one of them but 
owes, if hot its origin, much of its success to women. 
Three of these institutions—the Telfair Hospital for Wo- 
men, the Widows’ Home, and the Free-lunch Stand— 
owe their existence to the beneficent will of two wealthy 
ladies, the Misses Telfair, who not only left means for 
their founding, but an endowment-fund that makes their 
existence no burden to the city or to private charitable or- 

anizations, The Telfair Art-Gallery was another bene- 
action to their beloved city, and the splendid collection 
of paintings and casts from the Elgin marbles has made 
the gallery the one place where Southern girls may seek 
instruction in their own country. A fine-art class of 
young girls established here sends forth each year several 
students well equipped for study in New York or abroad. 

Next to Savannah, Birmingham has more of the art at- 
mosphere among its women than any other town in the 
South ; and, indeed, while Alabama has a number of well- 
organized modern women’s clubs, it is of its art school in 
Birmingham and the yearly exhibitions of that institu- 
tion that one hears most. Much of the impetus of this 
movement has been given by Caroline C. Lovell, a South- 
ern woman well known in the art world, who is just now 
devoting herself to the study of miniature and portrait 
painting in Paris. Of her the late Horace Bradley, whose 
pupil she had been at the League, said, on learning that 
she was living in Birmingham: ‘‘1 have no fear of her 
losing ber umbition. Her gifts are bound to blossom like 
Aaron's rod in the wilderness.” 

The idea might apply to many other Southern women 
who have had their lives to carve out of the stone Fate 
gave them when they cried for bread. 

The women who are now holding positions as State li- 
brarians in the South furnish instances of indomitable 
determination well carried through, for not one among 
them but led the struggle which caused the change in 
legislation that made possible woman's admission to pub- 
lic office in the South. And, considering the conditions, 
to have brought about such a change meant more wis- 
dom in political matters, more strategy and tact, than has 
usually been accredited to women. To-day Mississippi, 
atom Tennessee, Maryland, and South Carolina have 
women filling the office of State Librarian, and in Geor- 
gia the way for it has been paved by recent legislation 
brought about almost entirely through the efforts of Miss 
Ellen Dortch, the little woman who now holds the office 
of assistant librarian, and who in all probability will be 
given the first place. 

It belonged to Mississippi, which in many matters is 
considered the most unprogressive of Southern States, to 
found an industrial school by which the girls of the State 
might, with a very modest yearly expenditure, fit them- 
selves for practical bread-winners in any of the lines of 
endeavor being followed by the modern woman. And 
this, I believe, was the first State to establish such an in- 
stitution with purely State aid. The school was founded 
some twelve years ago, and has constantly grown and 
prospered, much having been done for its maintenance 
and success by the women of the State. Eight years ago 
Georgia followed Mississippi's lead, and here again a wo- 
man’s hand was the power that laid the corner-stone, for 
it was the wife of the present Governor who induced her 
- usband, then ot oe rd of = Legislature, to put through 
the 4 D. th Georgia and Mississippi 
have industrial school fund societies founded by Seach, 
and through these many girls who could not otherwise af- 
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ford even a small yearly sum for education are enabled to 
fit themselves to make independent livings. These two 
schools are to-day doing the very finest work that can be 
done for the future wives and mothers of the South. 

A rare individual instance of Southern pluck comes 
from Mississippi, and is symbolized in the person of Kate 
Markham Power, the young daughter of the Secretary of 
State. During her father’s critical illness, when advan- 
tage was being taken of him on account of it by political 
enemies, who started unexpected opposition to his renom- 
ination to the office he had filled so ably, Miss Power 
took upon her shoulders the burden which would natu- 
rally have fallen to him. From one end of the State to the 
other she made a canvass in the interest of the man who 
lay sick at his home, ignorant of the fact that he had any 
opposition at all. Travelling alone from station to sta- 
tion, on freight trains when it was necessary, driving 
many miles across country to find influential men who 
might help her in the different counties, she turned the 
tide by her own exertions and won a splendid victory. 
This instance and that of Miss Dortch, and indeed of 
many other women in the South, rather refute the idea 
that Southern women were necessarily created to live in 
seclusion and ignorance of the mighty doings of men. In- 
stead, one is inclined to believe in that heredity which 
may descend from a father as well as a mother to his 
daughter, and make her a leader in affairs, as were her 
male relatives before her. The Southern woman is a born 
orator, like her brother and her father, and among the 
shining lights as forcible and eloquent speakers there 
should be mentioned here Mrs, Colton, the leader of the 
suffrage movement in North and South Carolina; Mrs. 
Felton of Georgia, a suffragist and a diplomat, who has 
shared her husband’s campaigns during the twenty-five 
years and more of his political life; Mrs. Hugh Hagan of 
Georgia, a descendant of Howell Cobb, and a leader 
among the patriotic societies; Mrs. Morgan of Augusta, 
and Mrs. Loulie M. Gordan of Georgia, another charming 
Southern woman, who is, probably the best known of all 
through the North, and whose ability as a speaker has 
been often demonstrated. 

Just as the biennial meetings in the South of the Gen- 
eral Federation mark the Southern march of progress, so 
is it evidenced in the fact that from Chicago the idea of a 
woman's building was carried southward, first to Atlanta 
to blossom forth at the exposition of 1895, and thence to 
Nashville, where, at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
of the present spring, it will be carried forward to even 
higher success. 

lhe Southern women of all parts of the South are deep- 
ly interested in this. The Woman's Board of the Atlanta 
Exposition has decided to remain intact for all time, with 
the idea of keeping in constant touch with the progres- 
sive movements made by Southern women, and also of 
making it a point to represent the South in the exposi- 
tions of the future. As the president of that body, Mrs. 
Joseph Thompson is now perfecting plans for a beautiful 
room at Nashville 

While things theoretical, decorative, scientific, and re- 
ligious are being exploited below the imaginary Mason 
and Dixon line, it must not be forgotten also that many 
women are engaged, unaided by brothers or husbands, in 
the successful pursuit of agriculture on a large scale. 
Miss Dennis of Talbotton, who owns and runs a large 
plantation and a successful canning factory in connection 
with her farm and extensive orchards, is a leader in this 
direction. Nor does the work of our women cease with 
tilling the soil. A woman in middle Georgia has been 
running a successful gold-mine for twenty-five years, 
which bas made her the richest woman in her State. An- 
other unique instance of success is to be found in the 
story of Mrs. Maria Beasley, whose study of tie cumbrous 
cotton-gins on her father’s plantation developed the taste 
for mechanical appliances that has made her to-day the 
most successful woman inventor in America. She has re- 
cently secured a patent on an important adjunct to over- 
head railways, which it is believed will — facilitate 
rapid transit between the East and West. company 
has been organized, and the work of securing a charter 
for a line from New York to Chicago is being rapidly 
perfected. 

As for women in journalism and literary work, who are 
now living in the South, or who have made fame and 
money by seeking as homes the literary marts of the 
North, their name is legion. There is scarcely a daily pa- 
per in the Southern States that does not employ women 
on its reportorial staff, while many of the weekly papers 
in Southern towns and one or two dailies are owned and 
edited by women. 

It was a Southern woman, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
now residing in Washington, who originated the idea of 
the National Congress of Mothers, an organization that 
has probably claimed during its year or more of existence 
the interest and influence of more clever and genuinely 
progressive women than any in this country. 

The Daughters of the Revolution, the Colonial Dames, 
and all the other patriotic societies have a large Southern 
representation, and the good they have accomplished has 
been a potent factor in filling the hearts of the Southern 
women of to-day with that oneness of interest in the na- 
tion as a whole which their mothers and grandmothers 
did not feel after that war which devastated their country 
and cut down the flower of that country’s young-man- 
hood. Ina spirit of peace and amity toward the present 
order of things, but with a keen desire to preserve the 
relics and proofs of bravery connected with that war, the 
Daughters of the Confederacy have founded a society, 
which now numbers in all 10,000 members, who propose 
to erect a building where Confederate relics shall be pre- 
served, and to make a history of the war from personal 
letters and diaries of the men who took part in it on the 
Southern side. 

Clearly the Southern woman is coming from the mis- 
fortune and struggle which she was compelled to face 
and to undergo thirty years ago to a kingdom of power 
and progress among her sex. In the olden days her ex- 
ecutive ability, her tact, her kindness, her patience with 
ignorance, and her desire to uplift and enlighten made 
her a queen among her own retainers on her own domain; 
to-day that inherited power in her daughter has made the 
descendant a greater woman because her opportunities 
are greater. Since, instead of slaves subservient to her 
every wish, she may lead toward a life of higher useful- 
ness her independent and sympathetic equals. 

MAvUDE ANDREWS. 
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a ‘oe certainly are glad in a way that the Easter 
weddings, Easter dances, and Easter festivities are 
over. As the spring season advances, and the sun pours 
forth his warm rays, the desire for formal entertainments 
seems to leave them. ‘There have been numbers of wed- 
dings every day during the past week, and the prepara- 
tions, worry over gowns and huts, and the now always 
necessary rehearsals prior to a wedding have been tire- 
some in the end, not only for the bride, but her bride- 
maids. The brides are off on the honey-moon, while the 
‘* girls they left behind them” are resting after all the ex- 
citements. 

The gowns worn by the bridemaids this Easter season 
were in almost every case made of soft white mull, mous- 
seline de soie, or chiffon over colored silk slips. At one 
wedding, however, they wore lovely gowns ofspale green 
muslin over silk of a deeper shade, and mull hats of white 
with long sprays of mignonette. They carried droop- 
ing bouquets of the same flower. Their sashes were of 
broad white moiré ribbon with ends reaching to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Crush collars of white mull over white 
silk, pinned in front with souvenir pins from the bride, 
finished these lovely springlike gowns. The pins were in 
the form of a large dark green four-leaved clover, with a 
diamond for a dewdrop. At the luncheon given by the 
bride to the bridemaids, a few days before the wedding, 
these charming little souvenir pins were put at each girl's 
place. 


Another pretty idea at one of the recent Easter wed- 
dings was the carrying of parasols instead of flowers by 
the bridemaids. The bride very sensibly thought she 
might just as well give a useful and seasonable present 
as a merely ornamental one. As the gowns were to be 
of white mousscline de soie, and the hats of white, faced 
with pink and trimmed with cherry blossoms, she pre- 
sented each girl who was to go up the aisle with her with 
a most attractive white satin parasol covered with double 
ruffles of pink mull, the long white-wood handles tied at 
the top with pink ribbons. What made these gifts all the 
more appreciated was the fact that this clever girl had 
bought the satin parasols and trimmed them herself. 

They were very effective as they walked up to the chan- 
cel rail, and later on, at the house, became very useful. 
The bride had a perfect horror of being pelted with rice 
and old shoes, so one of the girls suggested to the others a 
capital plan to prevent it, which they kept to themselves 
until the last moment. They surrounded her as she was 
leaving the house, eure their parasols, and as there 
were eight of them, they formed a perfect bower of rose- 
colored light, through which she and her husband —_ 
quickly to the carriage. The bridemaids, with their par- 
asols, will have the everlasting gratitude of this young 
couple. 


Enough of the married girls and their weddings! The 
unmarried ones have been thinking seriously of organiz- 
ing some out-door fétes, garden parties, and walking par- 
ties before they separate for the summer. The larger 
New York ws, the more independence there seems 
to be in the different forms of amusement at this season 
of the year. One girl in New York has formed a club 
already which will be run very much after the plan of the 
theatre and amusement clubs they have had through Lent. 
The dues will be very small—only just enough to allow each 
member to feel that he or she is paying his or her own ex- 
penses. They are to meet once a week, on Saturday af- 
ternoons at two o'clock. The first week it is suggested 
they should bring their cameras and go off into the coun- 
try for a few hours, and take some snap-shots of pretty 
scenery—and of each other, of course. Another day they 
will go on their bicycles for a long ride, dine, and return 
by moonlight. Another excursion will be on horseback 
(as they have all been members of one of the riding clubs 
this winter). And so the weeks until the 15th of June will 
quickly pass, when, unfortunately, it becomes too hot to 
take much exercise in the open air. 


There seems to be growing a new opening for Washing- 
ton girls who are anxious to do ‘‘ something for a living.” 
Some years ago the cabinet ministers’ wives and the wives 
of men who held prominent official positions in our capital 
felt the necessity of having some one as private secreta 
to answer notes, etc., as many other women in private life 
have. The duties of the private secretaries of women 
whose husbands are in public life, however, comprise 
much more than merely writing and answering ordinary 
notes. In the first place, these young women must know 
who is who and what is what—that is to say, they are 
expected 1o know who are the right people to invite, and 
not only that, but how to place them at dinner with strict 
regard to the rules of precedence and etiquette. They 
must also keep the visiting-list in proper shape and sort 
the cards, keeping a correct list of them. The reason 
why so much is expected from these young women is that 
it has become impossible for one person to attend to all 
the social duties in Washington, on account of the growth 
of the city. There are already two or three girls who 
command good salaries in this capacity, and as the city 
is still growing, there is no reason why other Washington 
girls should not find an opening here. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 


ANSWERS-TO 's¢8S 
CORRESPONDENTS 


J. A.—Your organdie gown should be cut with gored skirt, trimmed 
with graduated flounces to the waist, or with a cluster of narrow bias 
ruffles edged with lace; the skirt separate from the lining, unless a 
very sheer lawn is used ; small shirred sleeves with caps trimmed with 
lace, and unlined, and waist lining cut low. Ribbon belt and ends and 
collar to match—taffeta or satin, finger-depth. 

A. B. C.—An accordion-pleated dress of light-weight cashmere, a 
China silk or organdie, will be appropriate for a graduation dress. 
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Inquiner.—Crépe or folds of the same material as the gown. Ifa 
mourning silk is worn it must be trimmed with crape. Only black is 
allowable fora gown, Breakfast caps are not fashionable at present ; 
if you wear one it mast be of the same material as widows caps are 
made of. Diamond earrings wowid be quite out of place. 

Deseart Sxire.—Rough-dried and clean is by far the best way to put 
the clothes aside. 

M, F. H.—A short jacket, a skirt trimmed with four milliners’ folds 
of the material or crépe would be the best. If you wear colored shirt- 
waists you certainly cannot be considered to be even in light mourn- 
ing. There are black and white striped and checked silks to be had 
which are pretty for shirt-waists, Mourning silksare to be had in dead- 
black with no lustre. A girl of ten years should wear her dresses just 
a little below the knees. Biack chiffon instead of white. 

Looutwvan.—Shirred or tucked black satin sleeves will be very smart 
with your gown, and you ought to have enough of the moiré to make 
caps of it over the tops of the sleeves. 

Heien.—Weak coffee gives a very good color to modern lace, but it 
must be very weak or a brown tinge will appear. 

B. J.—Sixteen is the general age for wearing the hairup. It is then 
turned up in one braid, and a bow put at the top of the head where 
the braid ends, or the braid is wound around at the back of the head. 
—Cashmere, canvas, China silk, and organdie are each and all suitable 
for graduation gowns. 

Sunsoriver.—The hair should be arranged as simply as poesible for 
a girl of sixteen, brushed back from the face, but not too tightly drawn. 
A short loop looks better than a long one, and a two-inch black ribbon 
should be used. 

Putcapecenta Sunsontpen.—It is difficult to say positively how much 
such goods as your sample costs, for different establishments have dif- 
ferent prices ; from a dollar to a dollar and a half would be the usual 
price. It is light-weight broadcloth or ladies’ cloth, and a fashionable 
color at present; yellow would look well with it. Make it up in skirt 
and Eton jacket or short coat. 

New Svuusoriscn.—Two silk gowns, an Eton suit of serge or can- 
vas, two or three wash gowns, and one evening gown would constitute 
a enfficient wardrobe if each gown is carefully selected. A grena- 
dine can be had for less than $2 50 a yard, and is the best thing you 
can nuse.—You had best buy an Eton suit and a fancy cape, either a 
covert-cloth or silk and chiffon, preferably the latter.—An invitation to 
a luncheon should read: “ The Mieses Davis request the pleasure of 
Miss B——’s company at luncheon, Friday, May —, at one o'clock.” 
—Luncheon served at small tables is now more fashionable than from 
a large table. 

Mus. M. A. K.—A canvas, brown over green, would be the best. Have 
the skirt trimmed with folds of green silk ; the waist with yoke show- 
ing green under white lace ; from the yoke the waist should be full to 
the belt, which should be of green taffeta. White gloves, patent-leather 
shoes, green parasol (fancy silk), chenille dotted veil, wrap of silk and 
chiffon.—The velvet sample you enclose is only suitable for trimming 
a gown in summer-time.—You might have fancy waists made of the 
short lengths, or you can have a skirt made of the brocaded silk and 
use the velvet, covered with white lace, for the body of the waist, and 
have sleeves of the silk like the skirt —For the linen batiste sample 
have the material made up over yellow silk with five narrow ruffles 
bound with yellow. Have fichu effect on the waist of the same ruffles, 
Make the other materia! with deep Spanish flounce, blouse-waist with 
entre~ieux of embroidery, and ribbon collar and sash.—For a girl of 
ten have four linen suite, Eton jacket, six simple wash frocks to wear 
with fancy white collars, two figured muslins to wear with guimpes, 
covert coat and sailor jacket, a big white ‘Leghorn hat, a medium-sized 
fine straw hat of red trimmed with daisies, and a sailor hat, brown 
shoes with brown stockings to match, black kid with patent-leather 
tips, and black stockings.—Sailor dresses and suits are what your boy 
should wear.—It is much better to cut his hair.—Make your black serge 
with Eton jacket, and have the jacket braided. Wear with it a black- 
straw walking hat, brown gloves. 

Et. Casov.—For obvious it is impossible for us to give com- 
petent advice in so purely personal a matter as that of self-support. 
Moreover, your letter shows such a clear-headed grasp of the situation, 
that there can be nodoubt that, with mature deliberation, you will your- 
self discover what is beet adapted to the circumstances. 

*e* —_The only alteration needed is to make the skirt narrower and 
the sleeves smaller. You can trim with rows of black braid if so de- 
sired. There is no difference in the way binding is pat on. The 
feather-bone, when used, is put in the facing or hem. With this costame 
a walking hat and heavy two-button gloves should be worn. —Certainly 
the skirt can be used with shirt-waists.—Make the brown and white 
surah with skirt four yards wide. Put a strip of heavy white loce in- 
sertion on the seams of the front breadth and have bolerv jacket of 
white lace to match. Make the waist round in front, but with postil- 
jon back. Have a full front of the surah, with a narrow box-pleat 
fastened down with four cut-jet buttons, and a folded belt fastened with 
jet buckle, The brown linen will look best in blazer suit with white 
revers, The other samples of linen are equally suitable for children’s 
frocks or for ladies’ skirts.—If the sleeves are not too large you need 
not remodel your black surah.—It will be necessary to entirely do over 
the Japanese princesse gown, and you had better not spend much 
money or time on it.—The light silk blouse will look like new if you 
put in emailer sleeves and trim it with a heavy lace cullar.—Yes, that 
pattern will be used, but the plainer eailor suit is smarter.—Blue serge 
for travelling should be made with Eton jacket. A sailor hat of dark 
blue straw, or white with dark blue ribbon. Leave the hair loose, tied 
on top with a bow.—Boys wear sailor hats in summer of serge aud 
duck.—Different shops list different prices ; $5 will buy a flannel or 
serge, aud wash suits are considerably less, —Shirt-waists are worn, not 
blouses; sailor hats and Derbys,—Silk ruching ix the best trimming 
for all the year; the same for the bonnet.—In Bazan No. 10, in New 
York Fashions, you will find description of shepherds’ plaids; in No. 
11, linen costumes; No. 18 has illustrations of waists; No. 14 will 
give the other descriptions you wish, If you look carefully through 
the late numbers of the Bazar you will find all your questions illus- 
trated as well as answered. It would be difficult to add any more to 
the outfit you have described. 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C, Brackett. 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 


16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

by ~ ae COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mre, Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


Postsurp sy HARPER & BROTIIERS, New Yourx. 
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Fie. 2—DESIGN FOR TOP OF FOOTSTOOL, FIG. 1, 











Fie. 3—DESIGN FOR SIDE OF FOOTSTOOL, FIG. 1. 





Fie. 1.—FPOOTSTOOL WITH BURNT-WORK DECORATION 


DESIGN IN POKER-WORK. 

DOKER-PAINTING—or pyrography, as it is now called}—is an ancient art 

revived. It was used as a means of decoration centupies ago. One finds 
fine examples of this art in the museums of Europe. Fafniture, wainscoting, 
floor panels, and marriage chests were thus embellished. 

At Ypres there is still preserved a most beautiful example of the fire-etcher’s 
art. It represents a procession of figures in costumes of the time of Albrecht 
Direr. Many panels of Italian Renaissance ornament are in“existence which 
date back to the fifteenth century. The enthusiast had to rely in the past on a 
series of tools of graduated sizes, usually made of copper and set in a wooden 
handle. ‘These instruments were kept heated in a forge or brazier. As they 
began to cool the moment they were removed from the fire, the process was 
excessively tedious. Then the copper oxidized and required constant cleaning. 

In spite of these drawbacks the art lived, and the etcher obtained most exqui- 
site results with his crude tools. An enterprising Englishman living in Amer- 
ica some fifty years ago applied poker-work to the making of pictures. It is, 
however, in decoration, pure and simple, that this art has its reason for being. 
Its possibilities to the decorator are limitless 

Ihe instrument which is used for modern poker-work does away with the 
difficulties and tedious delays that the old worker on wood was subjected to 
It is called a pyrograph, and consists of a platinum point and a bottle of 


























Fic. 4—DESIGN FOR END OF FOOTSTOOL, FIG. 1. 














benzine fitted with an India-rubber stopper having a 
metal union connected with two tubes. One tube fits on 
a cork handle, into which the point screws; the other 
ends in a pair of bellows. The point is heated by means 
of a spirit-lamp, and the vapor of the benzine is forced 
into the heated point by the bellows. The platinum 
gradually becomes incandescent, and remains hot as long 
as the vapor is supplied to it. 

There are three points to be had at present—one fine, 
one medium, and one wedge-shaped. The pyrograph with 
the fine point costs five dollars; the larger points are 
about three dollars apiece. This outfit will last a long 
time if care be taken not to press too heavily on the 
heated points in burning the wood. The bellows can be 
repl for a dollar, and the benzine costs a mere trifle. 

One can etch successfully on almost any kind of wood, 
although the softer woods, like white-wood and French 





















FIG. 2.—{See Fra. 9.) 


poplar, burn more freely, and permit a greater 
variety and depth of line 

The design given has been most effectively 
etched on a common pine stool, such as can be 
found in any department store. These stools 
are roughly made, and should be carefully 
gand-papered before the design is transferred 
tothem. The etching is done with the medi- 
um-sized point, and the deeper the design is 
burned, the more effective the work. ’ 

The working designs are reduced to three- 
quarter size; after enlarging transfer to the 
stool with carbon paper, and having heated 
the point, begin by burning the shorter lines. 
When the hand becomes steady it is safe to 
attack the bolder sweeping lines of the design. 
For the solid black effect, singe the surface 
of the wood with the flat side of the point. 
The dots are obtained by resting the point on 
the wood for a moment only. 

Leather can be 
charmingly decorated 
with the pyrograph. 
In fact, this magic 
-needle lends itself to 
almost any kind of 
decoration, from a 
boldly carried out 
scheme for a wain 
scoting to a design for 
a stamp- box. 

The only unplea- 
sant part of the work 
is the smoke from the 
burning wood, which 
gets into one’s eyes, 
and which while not 
actually injurious, is 
painful at times. It 
is possible, however, 
to buy a pair of “ gog- 
gles,” such as the driv- 
ers of fast horses use 
to protect their eyes 
from the dust. These 
are made of isinglass, 
and are a protection 
from the smoke. 

ALice Morse. FIG. 6. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 

'MHE gown shown in’ Fig. 1 is in a combination of a 

plain blue silk with a striped blue and black silk. 
The striped silk is so arranged as to have the effect of an 
under-skirt, showing at the middle of the front and around 
the bottom; the plain 
blue is bordered with 
applied guipure lace. 
The waist is a bolero 
of the plain blue with 
crossed front, edged 
with lace and a narrow 
pleating; girdle and 
collar are of black 
satin. 

A jacket with cape 
sleeves (Fig. 2.), of tan 
cloth, with shot green 
and gold taffeta lining, 
has a double-breasted 
FIG. 9.—[(Baox or Fie. 2.) revers front and two 
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box-pleats at the back. The edges are finished with a 
narrow brown and gold braid. 

A belted blouse to wear with various skirts, Fig 3, is of 
black taffeta. The back is flat, the fronts full and bloused, 
and both have a yoke defined by rows of jet. The collar 
is high and flaring, and encloses a lace ruff, which is ex- 
tended in a jabot down the front. 

A belted blouse of glacé green and blue taffeta, Fig. 4, 
has the entire body and the close part of the sleeves cov- 
ered with horizontal rows of narrow black velvet ribbon 
that hus a line of white silk soutache at its upper edge. 
For the small sleeve puffs, epaulettes, and draped collar 
and belt the silk is taken plain. Another taffeta waist, 
Fig. 5, is of silk in a crackle design in rose, gray, and green. 
The whole blouse is traversed By diagonal bands of nar 
row black velvet ribbon forming three-inch blocks, ex- 
cept the collar and belt, which are trimmed with straight 
rows. 


FIG. 3. 


A buff piqué costume, Fig. 6, is made with 
a plain skirt aud an Eton jacket, worn over a 
white China silk waist. The waist is shirred 
about the neck and along the arms. Collar and 
belt are of dark violet satin, with chiffon frills 
in the collar. 

Another summer gown, Fig. 7, is of light 
red linen. The skirt (Fig. 10) is composed of 
four pleated flounces mounted on a foundation 
skirt. The body of the waist is tucked, and it 
is trimmed at the front and on the sleeves with 
bands of lace insertion underlaid with black 
satin ribbon, Collar and belt are of bias black 
satin. 

The model Fig. 8, which is of light India 
silk, is also suitable for organdies. ‘The skirt 
is gored, and is 
trimmed with five 
gathered —_floun- 
ces, each narrower 
than the last. The 
waist is pleated in 
at the belt in the 
back, while the 
fronts are full 
on the shoulders 
and cross-draped, 
leaving an open 
throat. Fronts 
and wrists are 
edged with frills 
of white lisse and 
black lace. Rib- 
bon belt with side 
bow. 


IN VALIDS’ 
COMFORTS. 


— fold- 
ing table 
which may be 
placed on a bed 
and adjusted so 
that it will not 
easily slip is a 
FIG: 7.—[See Fia. 10. comfort to the in- 


valid whose meals must 
be taken in a half reclin- 
ing. position. A screen 
to keep light from falling 
too directly on sensitive 
eyes, or to be interposed 
between the bed and a 
draught, is more than a 
comfort; it is a necessity 
in the invalid’s chamber. 
So, too, when one is able 
to sit up, but cannot move 
about with ease, a wheel- 
ed chair which can be roll- 
ed from one part of the 
room to another, or from 
room to room, is a boon. 

It sometimes happens 
that a change of scene is 
of very great advantage 
to an invalid, and yet the 
weakness still lingering FIG. 10.—{Sxier or Fic. 7.) 
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forbids his removal to another house or to | 


another place In these circumstances re- 
moval to another room, if it can be contrived, 
may prove very beneficial. The difference 
in outlook, as a glimpse of green meadow or 
silvery river, or a garden bed gay with 
flowers, where previously there had been 
only the street and the passers on the side- 
walk; the difference in the interior, the new 
furniture, the new pictures, and the effect of 
a new diversion—break up the monotony of 
life, and set the sufferer a stage forward on 
the tedious path to recovery. 


FLURRIES OF ILLNESS IN 
THE NURSERY 
oy byt henge by their fears and inexperi 


ence, suffer almost as much as their 
children do in slight attacks of illness, Only 
1 mother knows the feeling of abject terror 
caused in the soul by signs of illuess in any 
of the little ones who are the very_core of 
the mother's heart. One woman confesses 
that her enjoyment of her first child’s baby 
hood was almost ruined by the dread lest 
the tiny life should flicker and go out. The 
baby was well and strong, but the over 
anxious parent was haunted night and day 
by the thought of the possibilities of mem- 
branous croup, pneumonia, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, and convulsions, By the time her 
second child was born she had learned that 
an infant may sneeze without having con- 
tracted pneumonia, and that a slight rise in 
temperature, such as might be caused by in- 
digestion or teething, is not a sure precur- 
sor of spinal meningitis. But mothers nev- 
er quite outgrow the dread of illness, and 
many of them allow their fears to overrule 
their reason. The mother of several children 
has profited little by her experience if she 
finds it necessary to send for the physician 
whenever one of the little ones is ailing. 
While it is imperative to have medical ad 
vice at once in case of genuine illness, it is 
well for the parent to have at her command 
the knowledge as to what course to pursue 
in case of slight indigestion, biliousness, or 
influenza. The mother of a nurseryful of 
bairns tells me that she saves the expense of 
many doctor's bills in the course of the year 
by keeping on hand several simple remedies 
of which she knows her family physician 
ipproves 
It is wise for the mother to have in the 
house and know the use of such medicines 
as castor-oil, paregoric, ipecac, rhubarb, bi 
carbonate of soda, sweet spirits of nitre, and 
quinine She should also know how to 
make and apply a mustard plaster, and must 
have in the medicine-chest old soft linen, 
witch-hazel, arnica, camphorated oil, and 
vaseline 
Sending for a physician at the first symp- 
tom of any disorder becomes a habit, and is 
unjust to both the physician and the client. 
A mother is ignorant, and she does not appre- 
ciate that this very ignorance is in itself a 
fuult to be overcome. It is a pity that a mo 
ther cannot take a few months’ course in 
common-sense nursing and dietetics. At all 
events, when there is a slight illness and the 
doctor prescribes, the mother may make a 
note of the symptoms and of the remedies 
given, so that if the same contingency should 
again arise she may not be at a loss what 
to do 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give chil- 
dren narcotic or sedatives They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be 
if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk.—{ Adv. ] 


Apvice To Morugrs.—Mrs. Wins _ow’s SooTHine 
Syavur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

{Adv} 


et of 12 Portfolios, 16 full sage photos, eac h 13%x 
11, 192 pages in all —subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000— given abso lutely fre “, with benutifal 
case, by Donsins Soar Mr« ;. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars. v.) 
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For INVITATION AND FivgE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Waitinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Street, New YorE. 
MiLLs—HOLyoKE, Mass. 
































Crescent 


BAZAR 





NEW PRICE, $80! 





We admit the justice of the public's 
demand for fair prices on the best of 
wheels, and have so perfected our 
methods, with a view to improvement 
and economy, that we can now place a 
popular price on 


$so 


“ The highest high grade price that's fair,” 


and earnestly invite in- 
spection and comparison. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. London and 
Coventry, England. 








“The change has come!” 


UNIQUE BOOKLET FREE AT ALL RAMBLER AGENCIES. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brooklyn, 














Bicycles 


Enthusiastic Riders. 


The enthusiasm of Crescent 
riders is what causes the 
enormous sales of Crescent 
Bicycles—70,000 Crescents 
sold in 1896, 


Crescents are the handsom- 
est bicycles made, with tested 
improvements that make 
them the strongest, swiftest, 
simplest and most durable. 


Crescent prices are right 

not a dollar added for the 
reputation that assures 
their quality—and these 
prices are the same to 
everyone. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


Catalogue free. Aygents Everywhere. 











[CLEVELAND ) 


H-A-L°ZIER & @; CLEVELAND, O. 
ABW YORK - BOSTON PIMLADELDHIA - SAN FRANCLSCO 
TORONTO - LONDON - DARIS - HAMBURG DS” 8” i. 





BICYC 





Difference 


May be you can not see difference 
between the new Wa Bicycle 
for $100 and other makes for 


the price. There is one. 

he new Waverley is equipped with 
new and costly bearings that run abso- 
lutely true. No other bi has such 
bearings 


#100 


Still another Waverley,—the famous mode! of 
last year. Now The cost of new and 
expensive machinery has been saved. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Antiquities, Bronzes, Bric-a-Brac, Curios, 
Fans, Shell, Ivory, China, Glass, repaired. 
First-class Work. Highest References. 


4. CAUMONT, 817 6th Ave., near 46th &., N 
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Gas fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 


fully meet the requirements of a household remedy,and should always 


be kept on hand. Beware of imitations. 


ESE ETE ATES TE aT 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «vo 
ERMINE-POWDER 


LEICHNER’ 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


y, 
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L. LEGRAND (Oriza-Perfumery) 44. Place de la ti PARIS 
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Vor. XXX., No. 17. 


“Charms strike the sight, 
But merit wins the soul.” 
THAT accounts for 


vewE le 


Which has the charms of style and ele- 
gance, the merit of wearing well and 
fitting every skirt edge perfectly. 
Look on the back for 
the letters S. H. & M. 


if your dealer will not supply you we will. 


It’s the only 
way to tell 
the genuine. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


Ss. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. City. 













orcester 
Cycles 


are royal in 
their beauty, 
strength and 
speed. They 
are leaders in 
every sense 
of the word. 


$100 


to everyone 
Tandems,.$150 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
Worcester Cycie Mfg. Co. 
17 MURRAY GT., NEW YORK 


FACTORIES 


Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 









































“ A most valuable book for women.” 
—Dr. AGnew. 


Approaching 
Maternity} 











- JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 

A great physician’s experienced advice for this § 

trying time. Sent by mail for One Dollar. 4 
THE PANCOAST COMPANY, 

641 Bourse, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authers, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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if the right 
kind, are ; 
the best 
for Summer Wear. We have one, made 
from the finest imported stock, that 
has given the greatest satisfaction to 
our customers. 

Babies’, sizes 2to 7, $1.14; heav- 

ier sole, for first walking shoe, 


sizes 4 to 8, $1.35. Children’s, 
sizes 7 to 1044, $2; 11 to 2, $2.50. 


How to Glothe the Children 


mn the latest New York styles, at the 
least cost, no matter where you live, 
is told in our 700 Pictare Catalogue. 
Sent free for 4 cents postage 


poe & 62 West 23d St., New York 














BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


ie SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





% CS 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


A strictly buttonless garment, affording perfect com- 
fort and most convenient adjustment. Made in 


EGYPTIAN COTTON, MERINO, and ALL WOOL. 
Colors: White, Natural, and Silver Gray. 


If the dry-goeds dealers in your town do not handle the Elliot 
Suit, kindly write for further information to 


ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 





is the subject of a little book Issued 

in the interests of shirt wearers by 
Mount Vernon Mills, It touches the 
essential points to be considered in 
buying a laundered or neglige shirt for 
business, dress or sport. It fully de- 
scribes the fabrics made by Mount 
Vernon Mills, which are recognized 
everywhere as the best material for 
men's shirts, boys’ blouses, women’s 
waists. Everybody should read it— 
anybody can have it for the asking. 


3, MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 
ap Vo 





| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


$0. 


‘There are certain so- 
ciety ladies in New 
York who are famed 
the world over for the 
exquisite taste which 
they display in the 
selection of their 
costumes. We have 
recently made some 
Tailor- Made Gowns 
for a number of these 
ladies and show pho- 
tographs of the cos- 
tumes in our latest 
catalogue. We make 
all of our garments to 


Sale of Ribbon. 


In Both Stores. 


Moiré Taffetas and plain Taf- 
fetas Ribbon— black, white and 
colored—3, 3%, and 4% inches 
wide, 

15 cents per yard. 


Taffetas—with colored Jacquard 
edge — all the fashionable pale 


" shades—3\¢ inches wide, 
order, thus giving that 
touch of exclusiveness 
which can only be 
acquired by catering 
to an exacting clien- 


15 cents per yard. 


Taffetas —all Silk—a variety of 
shades — with black-and-white 
| striped edge—4 inches wide, 


téle. 

To the lady who ap- 
preciates fashionable 
costumes at very mod- 
erate prices, we will 
mail free our new cat- 
alogue of suits and 
* dresses and a complete 
line of samples of the 
latest novelties in suit 
ings to select from. Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses, $4 up. | 
Silk, Satin, and Moire Velour Skirts, $8 up. 
Crash and Duck Salts, 84 up. Bicycle Suits, 86 up. 
Suits and Dresses for Travelling, $5 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere, Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mai/, 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York. 


20 cents per yard, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








| 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“ranc® 
On White China. 


viland 
Lim oges ; 


On Decorated China 


Qo 








% GOOD for FACING and INTERLINING in 


Ss “Better™ 


which means the 


¢ I2to 1D 









inches deep will 


89 99990999900999% be worn in fash- 

7 ionable flaring 

4 Skirts and Underskirts. Cloth 
j So say the Best Authorities. : 

Z American Hair Cloth Company, wae 

Z PAWTUCKET, R. L = 
IWAN 


until instrument 
in your own house. 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





Warren’s 
7 Featherbone 


—‘‘the mainstay in many of the 
| leading dressmaking establish- 


| ments.’ ’—N.¥. Trwune, Jan. 30. 


+ Full instruction at Free Boning Par- 
} = lors: 907 Broadway, New York; 
720-722 Marshail Field Annex Bidg., 
} Chicago; 7 Temple Place, Boston ; 
+ 28 So, 8th St., Philadelphia. 


4 Or our representative will call 
. on’ you at your request, 


Warren Featherbone Co,, Tune oaks, micu. 











Dress Cottons. 


Fancy Batistes, Gazines, 
Printed Dimities, 
Colored and White Embroidered Piques, 
Printed Linen Lawns, 
Galatea Cloths, 
Embroidered Swiss and Nainsook Muslina, 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed and Striped Organdies. 
“D, & J. ANDERSON’S” 


celebrated 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 


Stylish Colorings and Designs. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





D2RNIER MODELE CE LA MAI-ON 


LEOTyY, 


8, PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 


Colne 











CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygi- nic, and of the most uniquedesign. They cua 
be obtained DIRECT ¥ROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame Leoty, 5 tee de la Madeleine, 








SHOPPIN and business of all kinds 

in New York by a lady of 
ex ence, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave.. N.Y. 


ers si 
} . ; 

7 “ ” An idealized 
| Silk Warp Eudora” Cloth fy 
- Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 

' Stamped “PRIESTLEY’S EupoKa” on the Selvedge. 


















































As gentle as a fly 


MAY 
lm now the 


DAY 


blushit 


ANOTHER VIEW 


g tenant, with a smile upon his 


Doth 1 e in walt upon the read ‘long which his land- 
lord trips 

Armed with a lease that’s near run out, which, held 

hie head, 

Duth fill the poor old 
and with } mo 


above 


landiord’s soul with horror 


He brandishes that fearful lease, that contract mori- 


bund, 

ind threagh its dying power be diminishes the 
fund 

Che landiord—poor old duffer he—had fondly hoped 
at beat 


lo keep to pay bis taxes and a little interest. 


“I'm gol to leave 
firet of May, 

I vow I will not rest with you another single day; 

The house is cold, the house is vile, the plambing is 
eo bad, 

That wer 
had 


the tenant cries, “upon the 





I not most careful almost anything I'd 


“Yet if you'll put a new roof on, extension in the 
rear, 

A bran-new furnace, and some paint, I'll stay an- 
other year ; 

Though goodness knows, as I have said, the house 
is traly vile, 

Than move I'd rather have these things and stay a 
little while.” 


“ But gasps the little landlord 
“nota but, 
r, paint, and plumbing, or I leave your 


Says the tenant, 


And furthermure on this I'm troly 
bent 
I will not stay a minate if 


rent! 


I wish to say 


you don't reduce the 


Caught on the fly. 
THE FATE OF THE EASTER BONNET. 


And then the landlord sorrowing goes back unto his 
yome 

And tears the giadsome verse on May from out the 
oet's tome; 

“The gladdest day of all the year!” he sneers and 
rubs his pate— 

“"Tis evident that Tennyson had little real estate!” 

— <> 

Mus. CommonstaLK (soberly). “Are you sure your 
fiancée will make a good home body, Eli? Do you 
think she knows anything about mending, for in- 
stance 7” 

Cuotty Commonetaix. “ About mending, mother 7? 
Why, that is her very strongest point. I saw her mend 
a busted tire once in just fourteen minutes by the 
watch.” 

“My wife is a most original woman,” said Brown 
“Why, when I proposed to her, instead of saying 
‘this is so sudden,’ she said, ‘ well, 1 think it's about 
time.’” 

Mas. Ketzy. “ Yea, Mra. Casey, me hooxband left 
home two wakes ago, an vi hav’n’t sane him sinst.” 

Mas. Casxy. “ An’ plwat made him do that, Mra. 
Kelly ?” 

Mas. Keury. “ Faith, de doctor anys he tinks he run 
away in a fit of temporary sanity.” 

qqeeen@pmece 

“Help! help!” cried the drowning man. “I am 
drowning !" 

“Jove! What an opportunity!” cried the reporter 
on the shore, whipping out his note-book. “* Quick— 
tell me your sensations, and I'll give yowa send-off in 
next Sanday's paper.” 

But it was too late ; the man had gone down for the 
third time. “ 

* Maria,” said John, “you must be going to have a 
fearfully big bird on your Easter bonnet.” 

“Why do you say that 7” asked Maria. 

“1 judged from the size of the bill," said John,quietly 





THE WAY OF IT. 


“So vou've REFUSED THE tnvrraTion 7” 
“Yes; I sac I was so sonny, svT—" 
“Bor vou'ss wor soneyY; rr is wor rave!" 
“Ou ves, | aa—somey ror Tuem.” 





4-C ws Ny =P Ne — 


Wishing he could fly. 





SHE WAS NOT OUT. 
Wife. “How very EXTRAVAGANT you age, Gronex, TO PAY SEVEN POLLARS FoR A wat!” 
Husband. “ Wuy, oonrounn tr, vou Pai TWeNTY-sKVEN FoR yours!” 
Wife. “No svou tuine; I TOLD THEM TO SEND THK BILL TO YoU.” 


EXPLAINED. 


One of Buffalo's adjacent towne has an odd charac- 
ter in the person of an old darky dier commonly 
known as Uncle Ike. His pecaliarities appertain not 
oniy to himself, but to his porsessions, which consist 
of a horse and wagon. Outwardly the horse has the 
appearance of suffering dire misery with every step 
he takes, being the 
leanest and hungriest 
quadruped that ever 
chewed hay, but. jn- 
wardly his master’ 
serts that there is not 
an animal for miles 
around with as much 
spirit. Be that as it 
may, Ike's horse is 
made the butt of num- 
berless jokes, and the 
animal has become a 
+ haga in local goseip. 
Ike laughs with the 
jokers, and returns 
many a good reply that 
throws the laugh back 
on the shoulders of the 
senders. 

One day he drove up 
in front of the vil 
lage store, and with 
an a loud 
“whoa” brought his 
horse to a standstill. 
A group of wags saun- 
tered up and critically 
surveyed the nag, as is 
their wont, pretending 
to admire beauties that 
are lamentably lacking. 
Finally one of them 
noted that Ike had 
knotted the animal's 
tail. 

“Hey, Uncle Ike,” 
he cried, “what have 
om got it tied up in a 

not for?” 

“ Look er here, boss, 

ou see dat horse am 

n, don’t you ?” 

“ Why,yes, I see that. 
It's ay too plain.” 

“ Well, dat’s de rea- 
son. I's tied de knot 
eo's he can't forgit and 
slip through de collar.” 

qe 

“Why are you so 
hengry, Tommie? You 
took your luncheon to 
school, didn’t you 7?” 

“Yessum. But I met 
a per hangry tramp, 
and I gave it to him.” 

“Youdid? And was 
he pleased 7 

“Yessum. He said 
he hoped he'd have the 

re of meeting me 
again.” 


IN NO DANGER. 
Mavup. “Did you bathe much in the ocean while 
you were South 7” 
Brust. ** Oh, no, I didn't dare. 
man-eating sharks in the water.” 
Mavp. “Ob, you wonld have been safe enongh 
You are not even a new woman.” 


You see there were 





FIXING THE BLAME. 


“Ou, Auntie,” samp Rotn, ComIne t¥ FROM THE BARN, 

Wukke Suk WENT TO GET ROGS FoR THE nRIGHT EasTEER DaY, 
“Tur roos ake aut proxe, suT I THINK rt’s THR woRK 
* OF THESE BAD LITTLE sigps THAT I FOUND IN THF Bay.” 

















